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GLASS ann CHINA 


Turkish Bath MERCHANTS 


UNDER TREMONT THEATER. 
176 Tremont Street 


Rheumatism tortures, twists, torments the 


luxurious Turkish Bath, with Massage, soothes, 116 BOY 


comforts, takes away pain. 
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MAKE HOLIDAY 


FOR buying useful and beautiful gifts for your friends 
FOR THE BLIND, giving them the thing they want most, employment 


Exhibition and Sale, Massachusetts Industries for the Blind 
383 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Through the courtesy the Perkins Institution, the Commission for the Blind holding 
this sale the Salesroom the Institution’s Mattress-Shop, which the first floor 
the building. Here may found artistic hand-woven novelties, knitted and crocheted 
articles, useful household supplies, also good line baskets and stools. 
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Industrial 
Training for 
the Blind 


The sum $50,000 has re- 
cently been bequeathed 
the Perkins Institution for 
industrial education. This gift will doubt- 
less received the spirit which 
was made. Mr. Parkman, the donor, was 
enthusiast for industrial and trade train- 
ing, the movement coming prominently 
the front our general education. 
this matter, schools for the blind have 
been advance other public .schools. 
the early days such institutions, in- 
dustrial teaching was prominent, and where 
recent years there may have been 
swinging toward intellectual teaching 
the suppression industrial, the pendulum 
now swinging back. interest the 
adult blind spreads, and the institutions, 
their responsibilities their 
former pupils, find out that most these 
are following trades business for liv- 
ing, they are shaping the school work 
meet the ascertained needs the blind, 
rather than trying adapt their pupils 
ideal curriculum. not urging 
manual against intellectual labor, any 
more than intellectual against manual 
labor,” said Dr. Andrew Draper, 
his address before the National Education 
Association last June. “The willing work- 
man, whatever his poverty his work, 
likely better citizen and better 
man than the willing idler, whatever his 
tiches his superficial accomplishments.” 
The Outlook for the Blind recognizes the 
advantages and desirability cultural 
training for all the blind, which leads 
whenever possible professional careers, 


1See recently issued the New York State Edu- 
cational Department, entitled, Industrial and Trades 
embodying two addresses the Commissioner Education, 
Andrew Draper, LL.B., LL.D. 
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but for those who cannot make practical 
use such training, industrial instruction 
must not neglected. 


World 


Helen Keller’s 
I Live In” 


which 
awaited, appears this month 
under the title, “The World Live In.” 
The Century Company issue the little vol- 
ume, about three-quarters the size this 
page, attractive general make-up, and 
containing four 
The device gold the cover, below the 
name, shield bearing rayed sun half 
shaded wings, device which corre- 
sponds the motto for the poem that- 
closes the volume, the stanza from Shelley 
beginning: 
“My wings are folded o’er mine ears, 
wings are crosséd o’er mine eyes.” 

Opening with chapter “The See- 
ing Hand,” followed “The Hands 
Others” and “The Hand the Race,” in- 
cluding the essays that made the article, 
“Sense and Sensibility,” already noticed 
the Outlook for the Blind, and closing 
with the stately and Biblical ode, Chant 
Darkness,” the book has perfect literary 
and artistic well personal unity. 
perhaps even more truly autobiograph- 
ical than Miss Keller’s “Story 
Life.” Among biographies all sorts, 
moreover, absolutely unique; and this, 
combined with its literary excellence, its 
felicity style, its depth the moral and 
the human element, would seem entitle 
“The World Live In” place 
the small inner circle biographic 
literature. 
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for the Blind 


The Ohio Commission for 
the Blind has just completed 
tour among the institutions 
for the blind. The work that being done 
with the blind the public schools Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee was thoroughly in- 
spected, were also the workshops 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Saginaw, Cleveland, 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. The 
commissioners expressed great interest 
all they saw, and have gathered valuable 
information for the report which they are 
expecting make for the coming Legisla- 
ture. New Jersey has also been making 
investigation, and its Commission for 
the Blind present report the 
Legislature which convenes this winter. 
our last issue Illinois has had 
commission appointed. this instance 
was not created, the East, legis- 
lative bodies, but was appointed the 
State Board Charities, which board 
board will turn present them the 
next General Assembly. The present 
nois Commission composed two repre- 
sentatives each the State Board 
Charities, the school for the blind 
Jacksonville, the Illinois Eye and Ear 
Infirmary, the Illinois Industrial Home 
for the Blind, and one each the Chi- 
cago Board Education and the Chicago 
Woman’s Club. 


Maine Institution the September 
for the Blind* the corner stone the 

Maine for the 
Blind was laid Portland. The exer- 
cises were attended members the 
board trustees and others interested 
the welfare the blind. The president, 
Hon. Morrill Drew, presided, and briefly 
reviewed the history the movement 
which was resulting the erection 
institution costing about $40,000. warm 
tribute was paid William Ryan, the 
indefatigable blind man whom more 
than any other individual credit due 
for the establishment the Maine institu- 
tion. the time this magazine reaches 
our readers, the buildings will nearing 


1 Back references, Vol. II, p. 58, etc. 


Back references, Vol. pp. 121, 


completion. They stand two-acre lot 
land near beautiful city park. The 
first the two buildings arranged for 
the superintendent, with offices for the head- 
quarters the activities which are ex- 
pected emanate from 
Behind this well-planned structure, 
100 feet, two stories and basement, 
which will readily lend itself industrial 
and other purposes. later date 
hope show photograph the buildings 
and tell the inauguration the work. 


Miss Adelaide Moon, the 
daughter 
the Moon system raised characters 
for reading matter for the blind, has suc- 
ceeded perfecting for 
producing the embossed 
The machine offered for sale its 
actual cost, secure even this 
low figure, however, necessary for 
Miss Moon have definite orders for 
the machine, which should sent 
Queen’s Road, Brighton, England. 
For those who are not familiar with the 
fact, only fair state that Miss 
Moon gives her entire time and large 
part her income the noble cause 
providing literature for the blind, and this 
machine could not possibly placed upon 
the market this price had she not con- 
tributed largely its construction. There 
question the minds all familiar 
with the problem that the Moon type 
indispensable for large proportion our 
blind readers. Many advanced years, 
who are unable with ease the 
various dot systems raised characters, 
find difficulty mastering the Moon 
alphabet. significant fact that the 
Pennsylvania Home Teaching Society for 
the the oldest organization its 
kind America, distributed, codperation 
with the Free Library Philadelphia, 
much larger proportion books the 
Moon system than any other. During 
the past twelve months 15,000 volumes, 
approximately, have been distributed, 


Moon Typewriter 


1See cuts at end of illustrated section. 


2 Doubtless the machines can be entered free of duty so long 
they are used for educational purposes. 


Back references, pp. 140, 13. 
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which number 12,000 are printed Moon. 
For many years come collectors liter- 
ature for the blind will welcome manu- 
script books any punctographic system. 
Thousands volumes the various 
libraries Europe have been produced 
hand, and the only reason why manuscript 
Moon books have not been made has been 
the lack typewriter with which 
transcribe them. The various organiza- 
tions for promoting the interests the 
blind could purchase typewriters, and thus 
give pleasure many blind persons and 
sive method can suggested providing 
employment some our intelligent 
blind people who are obliged remain 
home than lend them Moon typewriter 
and pay them much per page for copy- 
ing books from one the punctographic 
systems. Some our readers, unfamiliar 
with the cost producing books, may feel 
that this wasteful expenditure 
money, but when remembered that 
copy “David Copperfield” raised type, 
even when produced machinery, costs 
twenty-one dollars, evident that only 
limited amount the best literature can 
reproduced for the blind the regular 
printing presses. The most crying need 
today for current literature, which, 
account its temporary interest, would 
hardly repay setting for permanent 
reproduction raised characters. 
order help those who are interested 
the production reading matter for the 
blind, hope, beginning with the coming 
year, give every quarter list the 
books which have been are about 
printed each type. system 
exchanges the manuscript literature which 
produced for the readers one center 
could helpfully passed another 
center. 


This summer had the 
opportunity visiting 
large number schools, workshops, and 
salesrooms for the blind England and 
Scotland, and the impressions gathered 
were certainly most inspiring. The num- 
ber organizations for helping the blind 
large, and the movement their behalf 
seems more united and even more 
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enthusiastic than America. must 
remembered that Great Britain the 
industrial side the problem has been 
given attention for many years. Here not 
one per cent the total blind population 
employed workshops for the blind, 
whereas over there between seven and 
eight per cent are employed. are 
glad able state that many interest- 
ing contributions have been promised for 
future issues this magazine, describing 
some novel and practical methods that are 
pursued for the sale goods, some unique 
methods for the production and distribution 
reading matter for the blind, and the 
manufacture many articles not being 
made this side the water. 


New Secretary with the greatest pos- 
and sible pleasure that an- 

nounce the appointment 
Mr. Henry Stainsby secretary the 
British and Foreign Blind Association. 
better man could have been found carry 
out the manifold duties the Association, 
and bring once more into the ac- 
credited position formerly held when 
started the late Dr. Armitage, especially 
taking the lead the supply useful 
apparatus and requisite literature for the 
blind. The council the Association 
congratulated having obtained the 
valuable services man proved intel- 
lectual capacity and one also endowed with 
practical inventive genius, shown the 
Stainsby-Wayne typewriters. The splendid 
and progressive work carried Mr. 
Stainsby Birmingham shows his inde- 
fatigable zeal behalf the blind, his 
organizing powers and business capabili- 
ties, which augur well for the future the 
Association. There are few men better 
known more respected, amongst work- 
ers for the blind and the blind themselves, 
for thoroughness all undertakes, and 
for weighty and well-balanced judgment 
all matters relating those bereft sight. 
His appointment will welcomed with 
acclamation. His loss the institution 
Birmingham will keenly felt, where 


from Blind, No. 44, published the Gard- 
ner’s Trust for the Blind, Henry Wilson, Esq., Secretary, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W., England. 
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has faithfully labored for over twenty- 
eight years, and has done much place 
the institution the position now holds. 
was appointed assistant master Feb- 
ruary, 1880; assistant secretary 1883; 
secretary and trade manager 1893; and 
general superintendent and manager 
1899. 1893 there were 116 pupils and 
work people earning £396 year. Now 
there are 156 pupils and 106 work people 
earning £3,772, including augmentation. 
The sales 1893 amounted £2,366, and 
last year £12,036. The subscriptions 
1893 were £452, and the donations £260; 
and now £1,149 and £1,826, respectively, 
besides sum £1,453 raised special 
donations and proceeds bazaar. The 
new workshops, which had much 
heart, have recently been erected Har- 
borne, and already six new hands have 
been employed mat making. Amongst 
the many improvements 
during his secretaryship must mentioned 
the erection the kindergarten school, 
the opening typewriting office with 
blind operators, the carefully drawn 
scale for augmentation wages, the foun- 
dation scholarships, the introduction 
lantern lectures, etc., interest the general 
public, shorthand and typewriting, etc. 
will remembered that the shorthand sys- 
tem was introduced the Birmingham 
institution, and that the shorthand machine 
and the automatic Braille writers were in- 
vented there. But, above all, the chief aim 
Mr. Stainsby has been employ 
many blind persons possible, and must 
most gratifying him know that 
the present time there are less than 
twenty-three the officers the institu- 
tion who are blind. wish him all possi- 
ble success his new sphere work, 
which has many openings for his special 
bent mind. 


Secretary 


Miss Harriet Rees, whose 
article, “Do Not Let Make 
Any Difference,” appears 
another page, has recently been placed 
charge the work the Scotoic Aid 
Society Missouri. Her long acquaint- 
ance with the blind should properly fit her 


Back references, Vol. pp. 123, 47. 


fill this position. After graduating from 
normal school, Miss Rees com- 
menced her work for the blind the Royal 
Normal College and Academy Music 
for the Blind. From London Miss Rees 
went the Illinois School for the 
After five years this institution, she be- 
came principal the literary department 
the Missouri School for the Blind, re- 
maining there seven years. While there 
she read blind boy through law school, 
and last June she herself took the degree 
Louis. When Miss Rees left the work 
the Missouri school take 
the adult blind, the board managers 
the school adopted resolutions recording 
its “recognition the loss the school sus- 
tained her retirement,” and that “her 
efficiency instructor and zeal for the 
cause which she has devoted herself will 
great value the work for the adult 
blind.” The board further “pledges its 
hearty with her that work.” 
interesting note that Hon. James 
Jones president both the board 
managers the School for the Blind and 
the Scotoic Aid Society. After teaching 
the blind from the kindergarten the high 
school, Miss Rees now enter the serv- 
ice the adults and also the “blind 
sighted.” This latter class are quite 
needy and usually greater darkness than 
the former with regard matters relating 
the blind. With such training, Miss 
Rees will doubtless able champion the 
needs and possibilities those without 
sight. 


John 
Swearingen 


Blind thirteen, elected 
state superintendent Edu- 
cation thirty-three, 
the achievement John Swearingen, 
South Carolina. Richly endowed for 
his cherished position experience 
stretching from the country 
house the state university, brings 
his new office high qualities, scholarly in- 
stinct, and the power constructive 
leadership. Politics form part Mr. 
Swearingen’s profession, his all-absorbing 
idea having for years been work for 
the development the schools his 


$1 


native state. His loss sight was occa- 
sioned the accidental discharge 
shotgun. took the full course 
South Carolina College leading the de- 
gree Bachelor Arts, and, despite the 
handicap blindness, attained high 
mark was ever reached student 
that institution. After graduating, 1899, 
taught Cedar Spring, where gained 
Second only his interest educational 
matters his interest public affairs, and 
has been earnest and progressive stu- 
dent both. Practical education his 
motto, and firm believer the 
dignity labor. Mr. Swearingen’s record 
should inspiration any ambitious 
sightless man woman. 


Manchester The committee charge 
Report the Second Triennial Inter- 


national Conference the 
Blind, Manchester, prepared excellent 
handbook seventy-five pages, containing, 
beside the list members, regulations, and 
program the conference, list the 
exhibits and eleven brief accounts in- 
stitutions for the blind located the Mid- 
lands. The booklet fully illustrated, and 
should the files all those collecting 
literature with regard the blind. Copies 
will sent the Outlook for the Blind 
upon receipt twelve cents. The report 
the Conference will very complete. 
The papers, which are able give 
only digest, are given full, fol- 
lowed verbatim copy the discus- 
sions. The price, including postage, will 
seventy-five cents, and orders should 
Henshaw’s Blind Asylum, Old Trafford, 
Manchester, England. 


American Schools take great pleasure 
for the Blind presenting our readers 

the data the end this 
magazine with regard the educational 
institutions for the blind this country. 
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This compilation has been possible only 
through the the various 
schools, and significant attest the 
interest which the superintendents are tak- 
ing the efforts the Outlook for the 
Blind value all workers for 
the cause. This the first attempt 
publish such complete information regard- 
ing the schools, and, while regret that 
some the tables are not complete 
should like, think have reason 
feel gratified with the result. There yet 
homes and nurseries for the blind, and also 
libraries not connected with schools. 
hope our readers will let know 
libraries where books are being distributed 
for the blind. take this opportunity 
acknowledging the assistance which the 
superintendents and teachers have given 
bringing together our present statistical 
matter. 


Future Next summer one 
Conventions the fullest conventions 


for the blind. Two are 
held Europe, one Vienna, and the 
other Naples. Australia have 
gathering those interested the educa- 
tional welfare the deaf and the blind. 
The tenth convention the American 
Association Workers for the Blind 
scheduled for early next summer. 
regretted that the place meeting can- 
not definitely announced this time, 
although from present indications seems 
probable that will the Middle West. 
From the opinions already expressed, 
seems evident that very helpful group 
people will come together. The work 
for the blind America has grown steadily 
the last two years, and there should 
much value and interest record. The 
executive committee hopes that all workers 
for the blind will begin think over the 
possibility attending the convention. 
hoped that even more enjoyable occa- 
sion than the Boston convention will take 
place. The meetings probably will held 
soon after the closing the schools. 
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REVIEW THE WORK 
ACCOMPLISHED THE BLIND RELIEF COMMISSION 
HAMILTON COUNTY, 


ALSO CONSIDERATION THE CONDITIONS DISCLOSED 


Dr. LOUIS STRICKER 
Member the Commission 


The pensions for the blind Ohio are dispensed unpaid county commissioners, 
Each the eighty-eight commissions composed three persons. The care with which some these 
boards are beginning their work admirably shown the following paper. the same time that these 
Commissions” were created State Commission for the Blind was established. The County 
Commissions have the single problem the State Commission that finding employment and 
ameliorating, any way possible, the condition the blind. Dr. Stricker clearly portrays the condition 
the blind who have had friendly organization which turn for advice, help, work. Professor 
Van Cleve explains what the State School doing for the juvenile blind. Mr. Charles Campbell 
presented paper the Conference Charities and Correction the same audience addressed 
Dr. Stricker and Professor Van Cleve show what possible for the blind along industrial lines, 
Space does not permit print his paper, but our readers can find full information regarding the 
workshops for the blind the United States the end the July, 1908, Outlook for the Blind, Vol. 
No. connection with the movement behalf the blind which now developing Ohio, 
interesting consider the results the systematic work conducted the Massachusetts Com- 
mission for the Blind, which ably set forth Miss Lucy Wright’s paper. 

clear every one that the aggregation the indigent blind throughout the country result 
the lack attention the past. The Ohio pension attempt relieve the needs this accumu- 


lated group neglected people. One the chief purposes the schools, workshops, societies, and 
state commissions for the blind prevent such accumulations the future. 


PERMIT thank your honorable 
president and executive committee for the 
privilege addressing your honorable 
body, and beg assure you that 
deeply sensible the high motives which 
prompt you endeavor add the sum 
total happiness, contentment, and up- 
lifting those whom designate the 
dependent classes. 

There one class dependents which 
all times and all climes has elicited the 
care and the sympathy man, namely, 
the blind. Their infirmity such 
nature that necessity makes them 
dependent others. From birth the first 
impressions life are conveyed the 
mind through the medium this sense, 
and throughout life this one sense, more 
than all the others combined, the medium 
through which the mind receives and stores 
the impressions the outer world— 
stores the knowledge derived from that 
one great factor human advancement, 
the printing press. The sense sight 
the predominant influence which directs us, 


' Back references, Vol. II, pp. 101, 58; Vol. I, pp. 131, 12. 
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and makes possible execute thousand 
movements with certainty and dispatch, 
makes things evident which, never seen, 
the mind can hardly grasp, all. The 
lack this sense, for these reasons, makes 
the education the blind such long and 
tedious task, and their occupations life 
become restricted and their success the 
exception rather than the rule. 

them, the side life, the 
beauties nature, can only described; 
nature see has never existed has 
become only memory. wonder the 
poet has said, “The eye the mirror 
the soul.” fairly drinks the pictures 
which become mental impressions. 
this lack mental activity, induced 
the never ending stream images, which 
accounts for the vacant stare and placid 
face. all the senses, sight the most 
precious; that which value highest 
are wont compare the apple the 
eye. 

Observations such these must 
patent you all, and have from the re- 
motest antiquity caused governments, 
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well individuals, look with favor and 
extend their support every effort which 
has had for its object the amelioration 
the deplorable conditions the blind. The 
state Ohio has not been deaf the 
appeals those who have the interests 
the blind heart, and various times 
laws have been enacted granting relief and 
pensions the blind, which wise and just 
supreme court has repeatedly declared un- 
constitutional the ground class legis- 
lation. The last Legislature, however, 
passed bill, known House Bill 828, 
and amended House Bill 1343, April 
1908, which contains clause which, ’tis 
said, makes this law constitutional, since 
grants pension only the blind who 
are needy, and who would otherwise be- 
come charge the state, those who, 
law, are not required support them. 
sincerely hoped that this saving 
clause will rescue this bill from the same 
fate its predecessors. Three months 
active work under the operation the 
new law has convinced not only the 
great charity and benefit which this law 
confers very worthy class, but its 
dire necessity. Even physician and 
oculist, accustomed contact with the 
blind and needy, the procession 287 
applicants, each turn disclosing 
his sightless, often shrunken orbs and 
empty sockets, relating the details his 
and needs, seemed al- 
most like chapter taken from Dante’s 
“Inferno,” and cast state gloom over 
me. Fully twenty per cent these appli- 
cants, owing infirmities incident old 
age disease, were unable come me, 
necessitating visit their home; and 
here the conditions disclosed were even 
more distressing and appalling, with here 
and there ministering angel assuage 
the suffering while sharing the burden 
want with the afflicted. The truth was 
brought home that, most instances, 
the infirmity and misfortune one have 
dragged down with them one more 
individuals. 

But justice likewise blind. The Blind 
Commission Hamilton County early 
its work recognized the fact that, order 
that might its work well and 
orderly manner, free from prejudice 
favor, protect itself, well the state, 


against impostors, and secure permanent 
record open the citizens the state, 
certain form procedure was necessary 
which would disclose the conditions 
which our judgment was based each 
individual case. 

First. Blank was framed, 
known Form giving the social and 
economic factors the applicant’s history, 
covering briefly the following points’: 
name, age, color, married single, date 
birth, native foreign, residence, fam- 
ily, person charge, health, education 
before blindness, since blindness, blind 
school attended, earning capacity before 
and since blindness, occupation before and 
since blindness, relief and character of. 

Second. Medical Record Blank, known 
Form was adopted, being scientific 
record the conditions present both 
eyes which the diagnosis blindness 
based, and such other matter im- 
portant determining the causation 
blindness. 

Third. affidavit embodying the essen- 
tial factors the blind pension law neces- 
sary make the applicant eligible for 
pension; namely, that blind, needy, 
and resident the state and county. 
These facts sworn before notary 
public registered physician and 
citizen. 

Fourth. certificate blindness which 
recites that the cause the applicant has 
been duly heard and considered, and that 
specified sum (not exceeding $150 per 
annum, and payable quarterly install- 
ments) has been granted. 

Fifth. voucher ordering the county 
auditor issue warrant the county 
treasurer for dollars. 

After the conditions the first two 
forms had been complied with, agents 
the Associated Charities Cincinnati (of 
which Pres. Hubbard the general 
secretary) made personal investigation 
order verify and supplement further 
information the statements made the 
applicants. many cases the information 
was invaluable and has very materially 
aided weighing the merits the 
individual applications, and close cases, 
where the information was vague, sev- 


these forms will furnished upon application 
to Dr. Louis Stricker, The Groton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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eral visits were made. has not always 
been easy get exact statement the 
family income, but this was always insisted 
before the case received favorable rec- 
ognition. The board recognized that blind- 
ness was the prime factor admitting the 
applicant consideration; but, after all, 
was not needy, the pension was not 
allowed, and twenty-nine blind applicants 
were rejected because they were found not 
needy. 

also became necessary define our 
attitude toward the applicants, and after 
much thought and discussion the following 
propositions were formulated and became 
the by-laws the commission. 


Any inmate the city county 
infirmary may granted pension 
assurance that will leave the 
soon the first quarterly payment 
made, and the further satisfactory 
assurance that will not become mendi- 
cant dependent charity public 
nature. 

Any inmate permanent home, 
while remains the home, not eligi- 
ble for pension. The commission will 
exercise the same power inquiry 
how proposes maintain himself, and 
the same rules will apply the case 
infirmary inmates. 

recognize the obligation chil- 
dren support their parents. recog- 
nize the moral obligation which exists be- 
tween blood relationship. 

Will not encourage the blind 
vicious habits, such drunkenness, and 
will exercise the right enforce assign- 
ment pension acceptable trustee. 

Will all can encourage 
industry. 

result, twenty-one were rejected be- 
cause they were inmates various chari- 
table institutions public and private 
nature. 

standard defining blindness was also 
adopted and three degrees blindness 
defined. 

First. Total absolute blindness. 
which the light sense was totally abolished. 

Second. Blindness. Where vision 
both eyes, with proper correcting glasses 
adjusted, low degree that fingers 
can longer counted one meter 


three feet, but movements the hand 
moving objects may still discerned. 

Third. Practical blindness. Where 
ing objects may still discerned three 
meters, nine feet, but where the field 
vision has become impaired (either 
contraction the field down five degrees 
less, where central vision entirely 
abolished and small area excentric 
vision remains, where disseminated sco- 
tomata exist, where only sector 
excentric vision remains) that useful 
vision remains and the individual gets 
about with great difficulty. 

Fourth. Only those will considered 
blind who are hopelessly and incurably 
so. 

This standard more just and favorable 
the blind than that adopted the states 
Massachusetts and New York, where 
the standard requires reading fingers 
one foot. The third section (admitting 
the practically blind), far aware, 
has never been incorporated any defini- 
tion what constitutes blindness. feel 
that they justly come within the class 
the blind. 


Under this ruling 


117 were found totally blind 
112 were found blind 

were found practically blind 
were found not blind 


The rule was strictly adhered to, and 
few isolated cases, the main worked 
with efficiency. There were few impos- 
tors, quite number whom vision was 
low degree, but still not low enough 
bring them the fold the blind. 
There were quite number who had under- 
gone operations, consequence which 
conditions existed which made all but 
impossible determine just how much 
vision they possessed. all such cases 
the applicant was given the benefit the 
doubt. should remembered that the 
applicants come negative state 
mind, determined see little possible, 
not aid getting the highest degree 
vision. one case, taken unawares, 


the visitor found the blind person playing 
cards, and another the applicant, 
unguarded moment, admired the beautiful 
flowers the visitor was carrying. 
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few cases may here cited illus- 
trate the manner which the work was 
accomplished. 


Louis Aged years, married, has wife 
and three children. Medical history shows that 
his mother had optic atrophy for years previ- 
ous her death her 81st year. became 
blind years ago, has optic atrophy, and all 
the symptoms locomotor ataxia. 

Previous blindness was cigar maker, 
earning $12 per week. After blindness devel- 
oped attended the blind school Columbus 
and learned make brooms, but has never been 
able make living it. Sells newspapers; 
his earnings are uncertain, and average about 
per week. received the pension $100 
under the old law. The family has been com- 
pelled ask for aid from the Associated 
Charities, receiving coal and groceries. 

has sister who earns $1.25 per day 
scrubbing floors. 

mother-in-law who earns $1.25 per week. 

His daughter, years age, works 
shoe factory, earns per week. 

son years age idle. 

His wife has open leg; unable add 
the family earnings. 

The family income now apparently 
week, and seems fairly entitled full 
pension $150. 


Mrs. years age, white, widow. Has 
been blind for years. 
Has been resident the county for 
Has son and daughter. Both are 
poor. States that she has the support from her 
son per month. Boards with friends who 
provide care and food. unable care for 
herself. visit was made her home. Talked 
her daughter, who states that she takes 
roomers, making per month over her rent. 
Her mother has room her house, which 
paid for her son. The daughter states that 
she can only keep her mother giving her 
meals, she poor herself. Has insane 
husband and four children. The husband not 
violent, and the doctors the asylum consented 
let him work. earns per week 
laborer. The son has two children and 
mother-in-law support. Keeps insurance 
for his mother. The applicant was awarded 
$150 pension. 


Mr. brewery worker, aged years; 
became totally blind from the inhalation 
wood alcohol while varnishing the interior 
large cask with shellac varnish, which con- 
sisted one-third two- 
thirds shellac. Blindness followed thirty-six 
hours. Complete total atrophy ensued. This 
man had been earning $16 per week. Was 
Strong, healthy, honest, and sober man. has 
wife and six children. They had this 
time been living fairly good circumstances 
for people their station life. His wife was 
compelled out and scrub floors for liv- 
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ing, and must return home noon and prepare 
the midday meal, then return her work. The 
oldest son, years, waiter, earning $6.50 
per week, and second son, 14, earns times 
$3; the other children are too young. The 
family live two back rooms the fourth 
floor tenement house. The man’s health 
broken, and still overpowered his 
misfortune that unable help himself 
any way. This has become the cause cele- 
brated lawsuit, which has been awarded 
$12,000 damages, but the law’s delays and trials 
upper courts are uncertain. was granted 
full pension, revoked when the case 
finally decided his favor. 


Mr. Visited his home. Aged years; 
has been totally blind for years. American 
born. Sits wheeling chair; paralyzed from 
waist down; has control over his sphincters; 
locomotor ataxia. Total optic atrophy. Was 
the poultry business, and earned from $15 per 
week upward for years, until finally overcome 
disease, which attributes exposure 
cold, standing market, and lifting heavy 
barrels, etc. Has three sons—one years 
age, cripple, having received injury his 
hip street car accident. second son, 19, 
recently lost his left leg and lost entire use 
his left arm, having been injured railroad 
accident nine months ago. third son, years, 
weak-minded. The entire surroundings indi- 
cated extreme poverty, and the only income was 
from the wife, who takes washing, earning 
per week. full pension $150 per year 
was granted. 


Mrs. years, decrepit and old, totally 
blind; has never had education; worked for 
years farm. Her only income 
soldier’s pension per month. The son, 
who years age, feels that must stay 
home with his mother. The home was visited. 
The son states that feels that cannot 
accept regular employment because his mother 
needs some one care for her. She very 
helpless. difficult for him state his 
earnings, only does occasional day's 
work; states that last month earned $3.45. 
They are living out this and the pension 
per month which the woman receives. 

The report was not satisfactory, and was 
visited second time. insists that can 
give definite idea what earns. Last 
week earned $1.25. Usually depends 
per week his own earnings. insists 
cannot work more because his mother re- 
quires his attention. 

The commission felt than able-bodied man 
could earn great deal more than per 
week, and did could keep young 
girl attend his mother. The pension would 
not have aided her the least, but given him 
little more money spend. This was told 
him and the pension refused. 


Mrs. years age; married. Has been 
totally blind for past years. Husband and 
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six children living. She has attended the blind 
school, but has never been able anything 
but housework and washing. The oldest daugh- 
ter works shoe factory and earns per 
week. Cannot live home, owing the 
quarrelsome disposition her father. The 
family have frequently been compelled call 
the Associated Charities and the city for 
coal and groceries. The husband carpenter 
trade, but refuses work under boss, and 
does such jobs can get. gives her 
per week. could earn more, but 
unsteady, owing drink. Spends more for beer 
than ought to—zo cents per day. 

This case was under consideration less 
than four times. agent called and explained 
the woman that the commission was anxious 
give her the pension, but feared would 
only help him spend more money for beer, 
work little less, and her good—in all 
probability make conditions worse for her. She 
was asked have her husband call and have 
talk with the board, which she feared she 
could not manage. She was asked she had 
ever considered leaving her husband. Would 
not consent this because she feared that even 
with her daughter’s earnings and the pension 
there might not sufficient keep the family 
together. 

Another visit was made the noon hour, 
and the man found home. refused call 
and have talk with the commission. was 
told that regardless the Blind Relief Com- 
mission, the Associated Charities would see that 
did support’ his family. The man looked 
dissipated and ill-tempered, and began quarrel- 
ing with his wife the moment the agent closed 
the door. 

Another visit was made, conditions found 
before. offer was made the husband 
get him work through the Associated Charities, 
which refused. 

The commission felt that pension would 
give him the opportunity make little less 
and spend more money for beer, and the pension 
was refused the ground that the husband 
should support. 


The Hamilton County Blind Relief Com- 
mission was appointed May 18, 1908, and 
the short period ninety days received 
and investigated, with all the details 
given above view, 287 applications; 
these 163 were males and 124 females. 
this number but were colored. Two 
hundred and twelve were granted the pen- 
sion, one died shortly after making appli- 
cation, and were rejected for various 
causes, follows: 


Inmates institutions 

Non-residence 

Bad habits 

Not needy 
Total 
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Exercising the right discretion. 
provided for the law, granted: 


186 applicants full quarterly 
pension 

applicants quarterly pen- 
sion 


$37-50 $6,975.00 


25.00 325.00 

applicants quarterly pen- 
sion 18.75 225.00 

applicant quarterly pen- 
sion 12.50 12.50 


212 applicants received total 
$7,537.50 
for the first quarter. 


The ages the applicants ranged from 
served that but were under years 
age, 106 between years. The 
majority, 165, had passed the year, 
and these had passed the 7oth year. 
The word adult citizen does not appear 
the bill, hence was held that every 
needy blind person was entitled relief 
under cases under the age years 
applied, but these cases full pension 
was not allowed, and only then where the 
parents were very poor and after the age 
when the child could reasonably, under 
normal circumstances, have been expected 
help himself, add the family 
income. 

regards nativity, 194 were native- 
born Americans, and these 120 were 
born Ohio; but were foreign ex- 
traction. All but two have lived the requi- 
site length time the state and county. 

Their meager educational advantages 
before blindness give reasonable 
explanation for their utter helplessness, and 
many cases for their inability take 
advantage any opportunity offered 
better their social and economic conditions. 
There are unquestionably many more blind 
Hamilton County the higher walks 
life, living affluence and following busi- 
ness and professional careers, contented 
and happy and able care for themselves, 
who did not come under our observation, 
and these must left out consideration 
looking this somber picture. Those 


who are born blind, become shortly 
thereafter, attend school and are apt pupils, 
but those who become afflicted later life 
are overpowered their misfortune 
that they lose hope and ambition and often 
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refuse comforted, and this espe- 
cially true after middle life. 


had become blind prior the year 
between the roth and 2oth year, 


making total becoming blind dur- 
ing the years when the mind and senses 
are most pliable and the pupil most apt 
learn. 


became blind between the and 
year, whereas 

became blind between the and soth year. 

100 became blind subsequent the soth year. 


Inquiry among the 287 applicants dis- 
closed that had education whatever 
before blindness set in, and never could 
read write. 

Two hundred and nineteen had had 
common school education, which many 
cases did not mean very much. 

Two had had high school education. 

Since the occurrence blindness, but 
had attended school for the blind: 


Cincinnati Public School for the Blind 
Columbus School for the Blind 

Springfield, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Louisville, Ky. 

Raleigh, 


these 77, but had learned trade 
the blind school which was any value 
them making themselves self-sustain- 
ing, and but few instances can they 
more than earn one two dollars per 
week, 


There are 


broom makers 
chair caners 

basket maker 
musicians 

piano tuners 

bead workers 

mattress maker 


Total 


Inquiry develops that but two the broom 
makers can make living, and they only 
because they receive institutional aid 
buying and disposing their product. All 
the remainder say they can only occa- 
sional work, and cannot support themselves. 
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Piano tuners are not trusted, and except 
here and there blind musicians are only 
engaged curiosities charity which 
not often aroused. 

Could one ask for more convincing 
argument the necessity workshops 
the larger centers population the 
state, where these people could assem- 
bled under one roof during the daytime, 
and under proper supervision and aid fol- 
low the various occupations which they had 
been taught? (The plan could even 
extended teaching the blind these 
workshops.) this way the materials 
they work with could bought cheaper, 
and disposing the product for them 
large quantities better prices could 
obtained, and the blind receive living 
wage for their services. has been told 
repeatedly that until they buy their 
material and afterwards from door 
door trying dispose their finished ware 
they find that they lose money. the 
meantime they also lose heart and become 
mendicant. 

The practical results here shown 
not speak well for the institutions for the 
blind. There defect somewhere. Could 
they not taught something more re- 
munerative than making brooms baskets? 

the blind who have learned use 
the raised letters, 


use New York Point 
use American Braille 
English Braille 
Boston Line 
Moon 


Before blindness, the 153 males, 
had never had occupation; the remain- 
ing 114 were engaged variety 
occupations and trades. Subsequent 
blindness, find with nothing 
because “they cannot” are too old 
infirm, with attending school; the re- 
maining are engaged but occu- 
pations. 

Among the women, before blindness 
had occupations, engaged occu- 
pations; subsequent blindness, had 
occupation and had variety occu- 
pations. Observe how their usefulness 
the community and their ability help 
themselves have become restricted. 


— 
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wonder that they become destitute 
and objects public charity? 

Forty families had various times been 
forced ask for outdoor relief grocer- 
ies, coal, etc., from various charities, and 
many others have suffered silence want 
and privation, too proud ask for aid. 
Sixteen applicants have family connec- 
tions whatever; are living alone, earn- 
ing from per week; with friends, 
and have income whatever. 

Just few words regarding blindness 
and its causes, for must evident 
every one that just proportion 
eliminate the causes will the number the 
blind and the entire train misfortunes 
which follow its wake disappear. 

The frightful ravages accident and 
disease had disfigured the features many 
these unfortunates, and cannot 
denied that the appearance even blind 
individual has much with human 
prejudice and giving them employment. 


had had both eyeballs removed 
had had one eyeball removed 
had one shrunken eyeball 
had both’ eyeballs shrunken 


Two cases (0.75 per cent the 267 
cases admitted blind) were due con- 
sanguinity marriages between first 
cousins). Twenty-five cases were due 
congenital disease, and the vast majority 
these are undoubtedly syphilitic. Add 
this number cases acquired syphilis, 
making total cases, and find that 
this one cause alone responsible for 
25.09 per cent all the cases blindness. 
Fourteen cases were due ophthalmia 
neonatorum the newborn, 
equal 5.24 per cent, which entirely 
preventable cause blindness. There 
law the statute books making mis- 
demeanor, punishable fine and imprison- 
ment, where midwife nurse does not 
once call oculist where purulent 
inflammation develops infant’s eyes 
within the first few days after birth. The 
law honored more its breach than 
its enforcement. Ignorance and neglect 
exist among the poor, and feel that 
offender was now and then made feel 
the full force the law, would arouse 
the conscience others. has been well 


said, blindness from this cause crime 
against civilization. 

Blindness due the infectious diseases 
sum total cases 19.86 per cent; 
due scarlet fever, measles, mumps, cere- 
bro-spinal meningitis, typhoid, smallpox, 
trachoma. School inspection the greatest 
safeguard against all these. 
lized community ought expose its school 
children the ravages the infections, 
when regular and systematic examination 
all children school competent 
physicians will lead the early detection 
contagious disease child. Where 
isolation case scarlet fever 
measles follows once, where all the 
other children that family, even 
ing under the same roof, are isolated and 
not allowed return school until the 
danger contagion past, where fumi- 
gation the schoolroom follows every 
time infection detected, just that 
degree are the dangers epidemic 
averted; and know only too well that 
certain percentage serious cases 
infectious disease, when death does not 
ensue, blindness does. Five cases blind- 
ness were due this cause. Smallpox 
entirely preventable vaccination. Tra- 
choma, most virulent and practically in- 
curable disease, leads blindness, and 
transmitted using the 
chiefs and towels. Roller towels school- 
rooms institutions are abomination. 
One child with granulated eyelids can in- 
fect whole school, even community, and 
spread disaster. 

Eleven cases (4.11 per cent) were due 
nearsightedness, high degrees 
This condition can likewise ameliorated 
the proper lighting schoolrooms, see- 
ing that the light falls from the proper 
direction; the character the type used 
school books, and the proper adjustment 
desks and chairs. 

Methyl wood alcohol has been the 
cause blindness three (possibly four 
cases), the result inhalation. Hun- 
dreds have died from drinking it. Its sale 
should made felony, since denatured 
alcohol (which contains but two per cent 
wood alcohol) can used for every- 
thing for which wood alcohol now used, 
and the dangers are greatly 
Lead poison caused four cases blindness. 
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These two causes are responsible for 2.62 
per cent cases blindness. 

total 154 cases, equal 57.67 
per cent, the causes can justly considered 
preventable. detail, the preventable 
causes appear follows: 


cases ophthalmia neonatorum 5.24% 
cases infectious disease 19.86% 
cases occupation disease 2.62% 
154 cases 57.67% 


The causes put down not preventable 
are: 


cases due age 14.23% 
cases due accident 14.24% 
cases due exposure 2.62% 
case due heredity 0.39% 


Accidents are placed the list non- 
preventable diseases, and still study 
the causes will disclose many where 
little care forethought could have pre- 
vented these frightful results. Man’s bru- 


tality has not been wanting least 
two cases. The elements, heat, cold, and 
lightning, are responsible for seven. 

the most liberal sense, fully forty 
fifty per cent all cases blindness 
are due venereal disease, infection 
poisons, and accident, and ought 
preventable very large proportion 
cases. 

The work demonstrates: 

That the pension inestimable 
benefit large dependent class. 

That the conditions the blind, 
whole, are deplorable. 

That more than half them are too 
old help themselves, accommodate 
themselves their surroundings. 

The teaching the blind school has 
benefited but few, and these but small 
proportion become self-supporting. 

That there need workshops for 
the blind all the large cities the state. 

That strict supervision midwives, 
some method still determined 
which the general public may become 
better informed regards the dangers 
venereal diseases and the part they play 
the production blindness, school inspec- 
tion—all will aid greatly diminishing 
the number the blind. 


THE OHIO STATE SCHOOL FOR THE 


PROF. EDWARD VAN CLEVE 
Superintendent 


visitor Columbus who takes the 
“Seeing Columbus” automobile almost 
sure have pointed out him, turns 
from Parsons Avenue down Rich Street, 
the “Blind Asylum,” the “barker” calls 
it; but let him alight from the vehicle and 
approach the entrance the house and 
will see over the portico, letters gold, 
“Ohio State School for the Blind.” 

wish some flaming, burning words could 
uttered that would sear themselves into 
the understanding and memory all, that 
have school Columbus for the blind 
the state—“School” capital letters, 
you please. 


the Ohio Conference Charities and Correction, 
Sandusky, October 9, 1908. 


gladly accept this opportunity afforded 
Secretary Shirer tell small portion, 
but intelligent and interested portion, 
our public what the State School for the 
Blind and what does. 

Perhaps were best say first what 
asylum. Possibly there are infirmary di- 
rectors superintendents here who have 
their care feeble-minded person who 
blind, aged infirm person afflicted 
with blindness. For such, provision has 
been made other than the infirmary. They 
have place the State School for the 
Blind. this audience there may sev- 
eral who know blind men and women 
alone the world, and possibly destitute. 
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For such home needed, and because 
these persons are blind you may have 
thought place Columbus which 
blind folk are sent, and you may have 
addressed the superintendent the Home 
for the Blind. There such place. 

One winter evening was called into 
office from some other part our house 
see sightless man who had just arrived 
from the train, cabman having brought 
him our door. applied for admission 
the “hospital,” and was greatly surprised 
learn that was not doctor, and that 
business teach rather than heal. 
Not hospital, not home, not asylum, 
but school. 

must make one more positive negation. 
Mr. Shirer has headed this morning’s pro- 
gram, “Juvenile Charities.” For two the 
institutions represented the program 
the morning—the State School for the Deaf 
and the State School for the Blind—this 
misleading caption. are simply 
part the educational system the state, 
the great public schools. fear the classi- 
fication benevolent institutions unfor- 
tunate, because gives rise the impres- 
sions desire combat, namely, that ours 
are asylums, homes, hospitals. 

Founded 1837, the school has been 
until recent years the only organized insti- 
tution doing special work for the blind. 
Nearly three thousand different persons 
have been enrolled, and this number 
large proportion have continued through 
the course and have gone out useful 
work the world. was reported this 
conference that very large percentage 
applicants for relief under the Harper 
(pension) law one our counties were 
former pupils the State School for the 
Blind, having been taught there trades 
which they were unable follow success- 
fully. Without disparagement the care 
and thoughtful accuracy Dr. Stricker’s 
inquiry, may permitted call atten- 
tion the undoubted fact that has 
studied the seamy side our cloth, and 
his position member the Blind Relief 
Commission would never come know 
the successful men and women who are 
blind, and their number not dispropor- 
tionate per cent the whole number, 
dare say, when compared with the per 
cent the successful among the sighted. 


Though not fortunate enough have in- 
herited register our former pupils 
whose achievements are thus recorded, and 
having been only year this work, can 
yet name many who have standing here 
and there over the state distinctly suc- 
cessful. Logan, graduate tuner 
and proprietor piano store. Mt. 
Vernon skillful piano salesman. 
Greenville State School man who has 
become owner fine broom-making 
plant, has lived comfortably, and educated 
three children. Scores might named 
whom know making their way 
teachers, tuners, and small tradesmen. Mr. 
Kaiser, Marietta, member our Ohio 
Commission for the Blind, told the 
business sagacity one our boys who 
fair time, with the investment cap- 
ital five dollars, cleared twenty-three 
dollars two days’ effort selling water- 
melons. Mr. Campbell says, however, 
the blind sighted people have been expect- 
ing the impossible even the most intelli- 
gent and capable blind folk when they 
wonder that broom maker does not make 
go, having secure his materials 
high rate for his necessarily 
chases, manufacture his product, and then 
himself turn salesman. good buyer 
not often good salesman, and the man 
who makes the goods, the mechanic, 
these days piecework not even thought 
either the buying the selling 
process. the new State Commission 
committed great movement, that open- 
ing avenues reasonably profitable em- 
ployment for those whom the State 
School shall properly equip. 

What the school does may best fix 
your attention following the boy who 
came the opening day September. 
was eight years old last June. His 
parents had applied for his admission 
July, and the superintendent, having re- 
ceived the application blank properly filled 
out, wrote the parents that seemed 
eligible, and Harry should come along. 
The superintendent hoped that Harry had 
been taught some things, such care 
for his person, wash and dress himself, 
and forth, and perhaps play like and 
with sighted children. Harry came led 
his father, puny little fellow, helpless 
lump clay almost, spoiled, accustomed 
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having his own way, having everything 
done for him, even putting and off his 
clothes. Mistaken kindness unthinking 
parents! Oh, the infinite pity the mother 
and father heart! But what infinitely 
harmful pity 

few days ago received letter, from 
which let read paragraph two: 


Dear Your favor the 14th received, 
and thank you very much for the 
and the other information your letter contains. 
The mother the little girl (six years old) 
has made the mistake referred your book- 
let, she has never tried let her much 
fact anything for herself, but with only 
few days “going alone” she has made wonder- 
ful progress. Such thing washing herself 
and dressing herself she never undertook before, 
and her mother hardly realized that she could 
anything except amuse and play her- 
self, and think she (the mother) had such 
pity for her that she never allowed her try 
and for herself anything. But now, since 
she has read the booklet, etc., seems determined 
train her accordingly. Any further instruc- 
tions will gladly received. 


any matrons children’s homes are 
here, let urge you, mothers the 
blind babies that come into your care, and 
all you who have blind little ones your 
own know neighbors who have such chil- 
dren, that you seek have the error 
mistaken pity avoided pestilence, for 
the sake the future that bound make 
life hard for the untrained. 

the school Harry has come, and 
goes meet his house-mother. She has 
for thirty years known boys who are blind, 
and she follows them they have grown 
and left her with much the mother’s 
interest. She sees once the problem be- 
fore her, and soon possible gets Harry 
settled company other little fellows 
romping and shouting the playroom. 
Tears are shining the father’s eyes, but 
Harry has caught the spirit the company 
and his tears are drying. Father has gone; 
supper time comes and Harry’s appetite 
not strong. bowl wholesome bread 
and milk makes his first supper, and 6.45 
his new mother has undressed him and put 
him into fine, clean bed. Yes, shed 
some tears, but sleep comes and the 5.30 
morning bell does not even wake him. 
Breakfast over, and play being 
natural right, Harry might expected 


illustrated folder regarding School for the Blind. 


one the crowd who race about the 
gymnasium the fine grounds. But 
too timid and too awkward yet. Ina 
few weeks, however, you wouldn’t know the 
boy. now one the fellows. 
can run and romp and shout. rosy 
and plump. knows regular life and 
has developed interest work. sure, 
the work the kindergarten. has 
learned things, too, concerning the world 
about him, and his stiff fingers have been 
trained handle objects, know them, 
and use them. knows how read 
with his fingers. has learned that the 
chapel time and place mean reverence. His 
mind unfolding marvelously, and when 
goes home for the vacation June, par- 
ents and brothers and sisters and neighbors 
are astonished the physical and mental 
transformation. 

Harry will progress through the school 
grades, and when comes the third 
will set doing some hard work 
develop the mechanical powers. will 
later taught how re-seat chairs with 
cane, make fancy useful baskets, 
other occupation for his busy hands. Per- 
haps Harry will have musical taste and 
talent and will begin the study piano, 
and his progress through the regular 
school work accomplished may become 
skilled pianist violinist, with oppor- 
tunity, too, for voice culture. Being me- 
chanical and having fine ear, learns 
tune and repair pianos. And comes 
last commencement day with pretty 
fair high school education and taste for 
reading good books and with gainful 
occupation his hands. That’s what the 
school does for Harry. 

Oh, does many more things, let 
hope. gives him sane views life, hope- 
ful, optimistic, perhaps. has tried 
make him honorable young man, 
citizen worthy his state, clean-minded, 
strong-bodied, whole-souled. has sought 
train him, not forget that blind, 
but refuse believe that the being blind 
insuperable deterrent from accom- 
plishment worthy work. taught 
look upon dependence with disdain, that 
the blind beggar more worthy object 
contemplation than the seeing beggar, 
that manliness and useful effort will surely 
rewarded. 
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What does the world into which will 
live for Harry? Ah! that 
another story. Let hope that you who 
hear will ready give Harry 
chance. Try remember, for example, 
that piano tuned, not the sense 
sight, but means the sense 
hearing. Try Harry, and “makes 
good” get him another piano tune and 
recommend him your friends. 

Harry were girl she would have 
certain training differentiated from his 
the fact sex, though her mental training 
the same. she shows ability music, 
she has pretty thorough course. She 
learns sew, knit, crochet, darn 
stockings, and housework. Monday 
she washes her own clothing, Tuesday 
irons, Wednesday and Thursday cooks, 
Friday—oh, dreadful day drudgery 
she scrubs and cleans up. Our girl 
not expect make domestic, equipped 
for general housework, but send 
her home from this course ready help 
out the home, acceptable helper 
the household which she forms 
part. 

remains for try discover means 
profitable employment for these, our 
young people. their own initiative they 


find this usually, but some must 
the first class graduated since became 
superintendent have heard from the ma- 
jority, and they are work. three 
girls have been once employed: one, 
colored girl, has gone school for the 
colored blind Florida teacher sew- 
ing and music; one employed, Mr. 
Campbell told you, box factory Day- 
ton, and earns from seven and half 
nine dollars weekly, and she radiantly 
happy her independence; the other 
young woman such attractive personality 
and fine poise that, the occurrence 
vacancy the school the position 
door attendant, she was thought once 
the right person for the place. the 
boys, word has been received from four 
out the six, and each employed 
gainful occupation. 

Much more might said the work 
our school. you have your doubts the 
usefulness the school, come and see its 
faithful, devoted teachers and its careful 
house-mothers their tasks. And you 
have any suggestions offer, either before 
after your visit, how can im- 
prove the service being rendered our 
state’s youth who are blind, sure they 
will gladly received. 


FIELD WORK THE MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMISSION FOR THE BLIND! 


LUCY WRIGHT 
Superintendent Registration and Information Department 


not easy realize that there are 
among us, throughout the state, nearly 
4,000 people without sight, with very 
little sight. who know personally full 
half the blind population the state, 
could only wish one thing about them, 
would, think, wish that you might know 
the blind your own cities and towns, 
both your own account for the inspira- 
tion you will find the matchless courage 
many their lives, and their ac- 
count because you can help change the 
false notions and prejudices which are still 


1 Presented at the Massachusetts State Conference of Chari- 


ties, Fall River, Mass., October 20, 1908. 
Back references, Vol. 146. 


such obstacles their progress. are 
eager that your state mind shall not 
the one often find outside workers 
for the blind and immediate friends, like 
that the gentleman whom Mr. Holmes 
told yesterday (Mr. is, 
many you know, the most active 
blind men, and spends his time finding em- 
ployment for other blind men), gentle- 
man who, with his wife, visited school 
for the blind and showed emotion 
excitement until they happened upon the 
boys the school making their prepara- 
tions for dinner. ran eagerly back for 


Superintendent Industrial Department Massachu- 
setts Commission for the Blind. 
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his wife. 


“Maria, Maria,” called, 


back! Come back and see these 


dear little blind boys washing their own 
hands 


imagine relying upon the convenient pos- 
sessions touch and hearing and 
memory. And many are still sur- 
prised when blind person, the old 
colored woman said 
“speaks just pert anybody.” 

hope that can show you that 
cannot expect provide for the blind 
though they were defective group 
sifted out the population and isolated. 
(There is, sure, defective group 
among the blind among the seeing, but 
that problem itself.) The problem 
the blind that handicapped group 
whose welfare bound with the life 
the community. Work for the blind 
has been roughly divided into (1) care 
and education the young blind, and 
(2) provision for the adult blind. Our 
particular problem, provision for the adult 
blind, may turn roughly divided into 
(a) efforts industrial lines, particularly 
through shops, and various efforts 
through what may call “field work.” 

Field work particular province and 
the side our work which most closely 
touches yours, but cannot make its place 
work for the blind quite clear without 
saying first word regard this great 
general stirring that taking place 
work for the blind throughout the country. 
From all over the United States hear 
news it. New York, Ohio, 
Maine, and elsewhere, one form 
another, new movements are under way. 
Today Chicago and Milwaukee are the 
midst most valuable experiment 
education blind children the public 
schools; New York, through private phi- 
lanthropy, among other things spends 
$5,000 this year pursuing its efforts 
the direction prevention blindness; 
only last week Ohio’s new state commis- 
sion was visiting ours; New Jersey still 
and more happening than 
give you clew this brief paper. 
you wish follow the movement here 
and throughout the world, refer you 
the quarterly magazine, the Outlook for the 


the four blind home teachers employed the state 
the blind their homes. 
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Blind, which will tell you that France has 
had its Valentin Association for 
many years, Germany has its Saxon sys- 
tem “after-care,” and England its 
substantial chain workshops. 
the United States, who have had largely 
institutions for the young blind, and only 
few hundred blind persons the whole 
country employed special workshops, are 
today the beginning movement which 
will not rest until all preventable blindness 
has been prevented, until the competent 
blind have found recognized place 
usefulness the community, and until the 
condition the rest, the aged and other- 
wise handicapped, has been truly “amelio- 
rated.” 

What does mean? means that the 
first seventy-five years work for the 
blind the United States have been de- 
voted largely the education the young 
blind. Little have waked 
the fact that the blind for life represent 
only small part the blind population. 
Home teaching and extension library 
privileges have gradually developed for 
adults, and here and there industrial homes. 
With the continued extension social and 
industrial movements, have come step 
further, and now ask ourselves, not only 
whether schools alone are adequate and 
workshops should added, but whether 
have yet found system providing 
for this handicapped class which takes 
sufficiently into account the economic and 
social conditions surrounding them. The 
new viewpoint is, mind, the change 
from the point view deeply rooted 
institutionalism, into which work for the 
blind fell after its first splendid impulse, 
that looking work for the blind 
from the point view the blind man 
himself his own community. The change 
that going result the new 
point view like call that “social- 
izing” work for the blind. Its character- 
istic method field work, and means 
reorganization and the development 
system which school, shop, and commu- 
nity shall work together towards the com- 
mon end finding for the normal blind 
man, whether blind from infancy later 
life, recognized place usefulness 
change method. 
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One school for the blind the United 
States, and only one far know, felt 
the need this new point view, and 
began send out, 1903, field agent 
bring the young blind more promptly 
school and follow its graduates. 
That school was the school Overbrook, 
Pa., and its director, Mr. Edward Allen, 
today the director the Perkins Insti- 
tution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind South Boston. 

Here Massachusetts some such under- 
current feeling have described, 
stirred various ways, led the investi- 
gations temporary commission and the 
practical experiments the association for 
the blind, and finally the establishment 
permanent state commission, authorized 
develop work for the blind new and 
broad basis, which, roughly outlined, “to 
provide bureau information and in- 
dustrial aid, assist blind persons 
marketing their products, and provide 
workshops and industrial training, and 
general ameliorate the condition the 
blind such other methods may deem 
expedient, provided that the commission 
shall not undertake the permanent support 
maintenance any blind person.” 

Mr. Campbell and Mr. Holmes, the 
industrial department, could tell you far 
better than about the industrial side 
our work, which our exhibit the other 
room will give you some The main 

1 This refers to the ‘‘ traveling exhibit ’’ of the Massachusetts 
Commission for the Blind, which shows by photographs, charts, 
reports, special devices for the blind and samples of work : 

1. What can be done toward the prevention of blindness. 

2. The resources for the blind in Massachusetts. 

3. Recreations and appliances, such as games, writing 
frame, etc. (For these things apply the Schools for the 
Blind at Overbrook, Pa., or South Boston, Mass.) 

Home industries for blind women. (All kinds articles 
sewed, knitted, and netted.) 

. Home industries for blind men. (Reseating of chairs, 
cobbling, and wire work.) 

6. Collective industries for the blind. (Mattress, ‘‘ Wunder- 
mop,”’ and broom making, rug and art fabric weaving.) 

7. Salesrooms for the blind in Massachusetts. 


8. Employment of the blind in factories for the seeing. 
Summary statistics for 1907. 


Total number blind and proportion adult 


PRESENT AGES 


Under 20 434 11.4% 
Between 20 and 60 1,401 36.8 
60 and over 1,971 51.8 
3,806 100.0% 
AGE OCCURRENCE BLINDNESS 
Under 20 1,094 28.8% 
20 to 60 1,387 36.4 
60 and over 1,135 29.8 
Not stated definitely 190 5.0 
Total register 3,806 100.0% 


point which that exhibit should, 
mind, suggest that the new movement 
for the blind, here well elsewhere, 
aims give the blind man share pro- 
ducing things really desirable, useful, and 
beautiful; that shall not necessary 
ask the public buy them only because 
they are made the blind, but because 
they are beautiful and useful, and made 
the blind. Other things being equal, 
right ask patronage for work for the 
blind. The blind are your sisters and 
brothers and parents and children well 
ours. And are give them “equal 
advantages with the seeing, not more not 
less,” the representative Japan 
well described our aim the recent inter- 
national conference held England, 
must through the effort and 
the whole community, for only far 
the public wills can divide the 
labor give the blind man what can 
do. must ask the public see and 
favor the things that are well made the 
blind, ask their dealers for the “Wunder- 
mop,” when they need mop. believe 
one our cities the floors all the public 
schools are mopped the “Wundermop.” 
one time—I hope still true—the 
floors both Yale and Harvard dining 
halls were mopped the “Wundermop.” 
Some hospitals use this mop only, but there 
are not enough wanted yet keep busy 
half the men who could make them. 
from mops rugs, through dusters and 
mittens, and every product shop and 
home work. The mop may represent the 
only thing which man who has been 
expert accountant can earn living 
becomes totally blind forty-five. 
The rug may the only thing young 
Italian, suddenly blinded explosion 
stone quarry, can support his wife 
and children. The machine-hemmed kitchen 
towel may the only work woman be- 
coming blind twenty-five can her 
own home, where she has invalid mother 
care for; but must not on, although 
these only suggest some the people 
come know through field work. 

This summer had small salesroom 
Manchester-by-the-Sea beautiful illus- 
tration what codperation can for the 
blind. local business man gave rent-free 
location for the venture; friend the 
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blind who lived Manchester fitted the 
rooms, and gave her continued personal 
through the summer. The commis- 
sion furnished supervision, bookkeeping, 
loom for the blind weaver, etc., and em- 
ployed two young blind women who belong 
that town all summer, fair wage, 
one weaving and one saleswoman for 
the shop. result had two busy, 
happy blind girls; sales averaging $100 
week, about half which went into the 
pockets women and men who work 
their homes, and half helped pay the wages 
the blind workers who had made the 
rugs, etc., the shops. all, that for- 
tunate Manchester enterprise benefited 
thirty forty blind persons. 

Now must tell you some the other 
conditions and needs which find when 
come know the blind their homes; 
and among them must speak some 
very distressing conditions, because 
need your help overcoming them. The 
first that lay efforts towards the pre- 
vention blindness. Nothing, perhaps, 
makes more confident that this new 
movement behalf the blind means 
real revolution than this, that its watch- 
word prevention. All which let 
illustrate telling you about the campaign 
for prevention blindness which the 
organized medical profession leads the 
way, and which the share lay work- 
ers already pointed out. get the 
length and breadth the campaign for 
prevention throughout the country read the 
report the committee ophthalmia 
neonatorum the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, last Here Massachusetts 
the Eye and Ear Infirmary, year ago, 
welcomed social worker, one whose 
duties discover, investigation and 
individual work among the patients, what 
may done social way supplement 
the medical work for the prevention 
blindness. 


Ophthalmia neonatorum is, you 
doubt know, germ disease, due vene- 
disease the mother, occurring 
the form inflammation the eyes 
the newly born, which, with medical care 
and sufficient nursing, probably never need 
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sult blindness among the poor because 
lack medical advice and proper nurs- 
ing both before and after the child’s birth. 
is, least one-fourth the blind 
all our schools for the blind today are blind 
result this disease. the Boston 
Blind Babies’ Nursery, out fifty-one 
children who had come under their care, 
thirty-one were, their oculist states, blind 
from this cause. Those who know 
personally the tragic little group chil- 
dren born Massachusetts who have be- 
come blind from this disease within the 
last five years, and those who know 
the additional group, not blind, but whose 
eyesight impaired for life because they 
reached the hospitals too late, appeal you 
inform yourself this matter. Will 
you not, social workers, take your 
offices and give your district nurses and 
others the poster which you will find our 
exhibit headed, Stop Blindness?* Will you 
not read the paper Dr. Park Lewis, 
chairman the Committee the Amer- 
ican Medical Association which have 
spoken; and especially will you not read 
the paper Dr. Frederick Cheney, which 
you will also find connection with our 
exhibit, which tells this disease the 
state And let none 
whether the mothers our care have 
medical attendance, and babies with in- 
flamed eyes are sent hospitals. 
have our office map Massachusetts 
which place red spot for each child 
born this state during the last five years 
who blind from ophthalmia neonatorum. 
When the facts are known, becomes in- 
tolerable even that such map exists, and 
our New York fellow-workers have said, 
the continued blinding little children be- 
comes crime. Knowing the social condi- 
tions surrounding many these cases, 
must emphasize that here Massachusetts 
least, where have proper legislation, 
and where are rich medical resources, 
the remaining work largely that gen- 
eral education and putting people 
touch with our medical resources. 
common with many lines endeavor, 


1This poster was used the frontispiece the July, 1908, 
Outlook for the Blind. 


hope print this paper the next issue this maga- 
ne. 
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weighs heavily upon those who 
come contact with the poor their time 
greatest need. 

The second condition which wish 
bring especially your attention that 
needless delay bringing the service 
the blind the resources for helping them. 
There are, you doubt know, this 
state the Boston Nursery for Blind Babies, 
for children under five; the Perkins Insti- 
tution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind, for normal persons under nineteen; 
for adults, State Home Teachers for teach- 
ing raised types and simple home industries, 
workshop for mattress and chair work 
connected with Perkins School; for the sale 
both home and shop products, the Sales- 
rooms the Perkins School and the Com- 
mission, both now under the same roof 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, and the shops, 
shop schools, and educational and industrial 
aid possible under the commission; for 
limited number homeless adults, the 
Memorial Home for the Blind Worcester 
the Association which publishes the Out- 
look for the Blind, not mention the 
medical, social, educational, and other 
agencies open the blind well the 
seeing. 

During the last three years have had 
occasion visit thousand more homes 
which there blind member the 
family, and know through other field 
workers many more. have seen, 
among other things, the results delays 
and inactivity the lives blind persons. 
First all, delays education children, 
when, make them useful citizens, blind 
children need more rather than less educa- 
tion than the seeing. result spe- 
cial study blind persons under twenty 
years age, last year, referred 
Perkins School twenty-five children, 
whom sixteen were over ten years age 
and six over fourteen years age. Thir- 
teen had become blind under one year, 
that there was average delay five 
years beginning the education these 
twenty-five children—a serious matter with 
seeing children; how much more theirs! 
The compulsory education law has, far 
know, never been enforced this 
state regards blind children. present, 
parents the need early and adequate 


training, wherever the child is. You 
find connection with our exhibit pam- 
addressed “To the Parents Blind 
Children.”* translated from the Ger- 
man Mr. Allen Perkins School. 
have had reprinted both English and 
French. Presently hope will 
much matter course that handicapped 
children are reported the yearly school 
census for education that seeing chil- 
dren who are capable education are 
reported. 

The consequences delay the case 
persons becoming blind later life are 
equally familiar all workers among the 
blind. When blindness comes bread- 
winner between thirty and forty years 
age, for example, there good chance 
wrecking the home life—the mother go- 
ing work, the father idle and alone 
home, easily losing courage, physical 
strength, even sanity. And here should 
like urge saner and more reassuring 
attitude mind upon those who come 
contact with persons whose sight failing 
very defective, whether hospitals, 
social work, elsewhere. one can 
venture the immeasurable 
handicap loss sight, but can say 
frankly that hundreds people are de- 
layed wholly kept from the relief they 
might have from special appliances and 
occupations because the false notion that 
technically recognized blindness the only 
excuse for learning rely frankly upon 
other senses than sight. Prompt, substantial 
encouragement learn how use other 
senses absolutely necessary the start. 
becomes “too late” with terrible cer- 
tainty. Help then put the blind 
Massachusetts touch with the existing 
agencies for their care. especially 
needed because here Massachusetts our 
physical impossibility keep touch with 
them without the help local committees. 
Last year, for example, dealt with 593 
persons, who represented 145 cities and 
towns beside Boston. would neces- 
sary call upon you any case, 
help this matter, because the depths 
discouragement into which the blind and 
their families often fall. truly part 
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our work inspire the blind with con- 
fidence and courage find what Mr. Macy* 
has well called the “brave possibilities” 
under the condition blindness. Last 
winter, the city Springfield, woman 
died the age forty-five, who had lived 
Massachusetts since her eighth year, and 
been blind all her life. She lived and died 
uneducated, competent, intelligent woman, 
who would have enjoyed and appreciated 


and reading, and all that education 


and contact with other lives means. She 
had earned times considerable wage 
from tobacco stripping, finding for herself, 
you see, brave but rather sad possibilities. 
There has been too much this sort 
thing; now, with your help, will not 
happen any more. 

Just here must say one word warn- 
ing. not expect, when blindness 
associated with either serious mental, 
moral, physical defects, that more can 
accomplished than under the same cir- 
cumstances with the seeing. There some- 
thing done then, and the condition 
may ameliorated; but painful 
everybody concerned when the incompetent 
been encouraged expect the new 
industries for the blind make them self- 
supporting. The very foundation prog- 
ress work for the blind must discrim- 
ination school and shop between the 
blind, handicapped group, and the defec- 
tive blind; not more nor less for one 
group than the other, but distinguish 
between them. 

Some the simplest and most natural 
ways evening things for the blind are 
easiest forget; little thing, for 
example, speaking, when blind person 
enters room when you meet him, re- 
membering substitute sound touch 
for glance. Another comparatively 
simple thing the matter addressing 
blind person directly, rather than speak- 
ing his presence about him, though 
were inanimate object deaf person. 
Mr. Holmes tells that his own grand- 
father, the day his death, asked 
Charles’s mother what would have 
than Charles himself. Only the 
other morning, the street car, the con- 
ductor having asked Mr. Holmes where 
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gets off, turned another passenger, and 
quite confident the blind are also deaf re- 
marked: “That man blind. have 
look out for him.” wonder the 
newly blind man, condemned consensus 
public opinion silence and inactivity, 
feels that life itself slipping away from 
him. One the partly blind men know, 
whom the public would not easily recognize 
blind, says that many his difficulties 
life would straightened out people 
public places, like the railway guards, 
police, etc., only had custom speaking 
instead nodding their heads. (He was 
not complaining. was only confidential 
comment.) Again, the recreations that 
come naturally the seeing are often 
difficult impossible without sight, 
thought the blind and their families, 
which equally bad. has come 
about that such gathering the recent 
International Conference Workers for 
the Blind devoted whole session “Rec- 
reations for the Blind.” And has 
come about that some cities work for the 
blind has begun the form “Ticket 
Bureaus,” whose aim get for the blind 
theater and concert tickets for themselves 
and guides. The point remember here 
is, that blindness family means both 
economic loss and double expense fares, 
etc., for guide, that those who see- 
ing persons could afford recreations often 
cannot under the condition blind- 
ness, when they need them more than ever. 
Miss Keller’s saying, that “the heaviest 
burden the blind not blindness, but 
idleness,” the one remember when 
you try think how help them, whether 
the matter employment recreations, 
both. speak this side work for 
the blind because one which can only 
developed volunteer local work. 
Boston, for several years now, friends 
the blind have made possible for profes- 
sional blind musicians and lovers music 
attend the Symphony concerts. have 
always remembered the reply young 
blind woman who had just returned home 
after absence some years school 
for the blind. When asked she did not 
find social life through the young people 
her own age her church (she had 
brothers and sisters), she said: “No, 
think they have idea that can walk 
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and talk and enjoy ‘sociables’ like anybody 
else. They think invalid.” the 
heart small city and the midst 
large church she was isolated wide- 
spread misunderstanding concerning the 


blind. look local committees get 
acquainted with the blind their own 
towns, and help spread the news that the 
normal blind persons can walk and talk and 
dance and sing and work and play. 


DON’T LET MAKE ANY DIFFERENCE! 


HARRIET REES 
Secretary Scotoic Aid Society Missouri 


How much handicap blindness? 
That depends. There are blind people 
whom has meant just this: their ener- 
gies, full spent, have been turned other 
objects than those which they would 
have been turned had they possessed sight, 
but not one whit that energy was lost; 
and they have done the world’s work, 
what matter, after all, that has differed 
kind, not importance, nor degree? 

Then, too, there are blind men, plenty 
them, who have never let matter 
the least. 

Blindness overtook Henry 
the age twenty-five, and said that 
when was told that would never see 
again, turned his mother and said 
quietly: shall give nothing. shall 
continue life precisely this had 
not happened. will not one stroke 
work less the world because blind.” 
And kept his word. Blindness never 
did make any difference with him. 
finished his work Cambridge, entered 
the law, became member Parliament, 
was one the leading members the 
House, and last was made postmaster- 
general England. 

And side side with Fawcett let 
show you boy know, just average, 
ordinary, every-day boy, differing 
way from other boys his age only that 
totally blind, and has been from 
infancy. His father teamster the 
levee St. Louis; not just ordinary 
teamster, for owns many horses and 
wagons and employs many men. Ever 
since the boy was old enough walk 
has spent all his spare time out 
school there the levee with his father 
and the horses. completed the course 


before the First International Congress Mothers, 
Washington, D. C., March 17, 1908. 


our school for the blind St. Louis 
two years ago, having finished the liter- 
ary, the handicraft, and the tuning depart- 
ments. Those two years have been happy, 
successful, busy ones for him, for all his 
time now with the horses. The first 
year worked for his father, now 
owns his own team and wagon and em- 
ploys man two himself. When saw 
him the other day, asked him the books 
and the music were all forgotten. wish 
you might have seen the smile with which 
said: “No, indeed! buy own 
Symphony tickets now, and have never 
missed one the concerts. get good 
deal reading evenings, too, but 
horses that earn all for me.” Now that 
boy thriving business that seems 
impossible without eyes. has just never 
let make any difference, that’s all. And 
that the whole secret any blind man’s 
success. 

Did you ever notice how many things 
that look truly awful distance change 
their whole aspect you boldly 
them and order them 
aside? Most the things are afraid 
are like the pumpkin devils children 
make Halloween. They’re hollow and 
they can’t bite. But you must march 
them find that out. They are many 
them not real all. Just treat them 
they did not exist. Take your blind 
friend the hand and walk right 
that difficulty his and see get out 
your way. 

like remember that the noblest and 
the best and the grandest work that has 
ever been done for the blind has been done 
large part the blind themselves. And 
think how much more courage must 
take the dark! 

you think Dr. Campbell, London, 
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was ever afraid anything his life? 
know the Doctor pretty well, and don’t 
believe ever was. 

“Like little body with mighty heart.” 
That’s the Doctor! believes him- 
self, and believes his blind people, 
and believes the seeing world where 
his blind people are going make their 
way later on. When was poor and 
friendless and alone England, nearly 
forty years ago, made his courageous 
voice heard, and was listened to—yes, 
and they have gone listening him 
ever since. 

The wonderful thing about the Doctor 
not much that that fire enthusiasm 
him seems never grow dim, that 
can communicate what looks 
many times like hopeless material. I’ve 
seen him take the veriest clod boy, 
one that all his teachers with all their eyes 
could see good in, and lo! after few 
years that clod finished organist, going 
back his home power the com- 
munity, and what all likelihood 
never would have been had not blindness 
and Dr. Campbell made him over. don’t 
know how the Doctor does it, but puts 
something into the hearts and minds his 
pupils there the old college that makes 
for success. They dare not fail. The 
Doctor believes them. They must make 
good—and they do, more than eighty per 
cent them. Think it! you know 
the per cent successes turn out here 
America? Well, never mind, but 
not eighty per cent. 

have again reread, within the last few 
very fond, story that many points 
matches Dr. Campbell’s. The Doctor be- 
gan his life mountain cabin Tennes- 
see. Elizabeth Gilbert, the subject the 


daughter English bishop. How 
brave and splendid life was hers you 
must read that book know. She, too, 
was blind, and her life, sheltered and 
loved, she need never have known 
cared about others who shared that depri- 
vation. But she would know and she did 
care, and she, too, was never afraid. She 
was frail little bit woman, but she 
did mighty work. She established 
England system workshops for the 
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blind that has saved from degradation and 
misery uncounted numbers blind men 
and women. She had powerful friends 
help her all her plans, and Dr. Campbell 
trod far different path alone, but their 
ends were one. 

And these two lives, seems 
me, who would help our blind friends 
may look for light the path. 
glance, the childhood those two seem 
different, and yet, the things that really 
counted, they were the same. 

Dr. Campbell was one many brothers 
and sisters that far-away home the 
mountains. played with them and 
worked with them, and learned there the 
lessons hardihood and self-denial and 
self-reliance that have made him the sturdy 
leader today. 

Elizabeth Gilbert, the bishop’s palace 
Chichester, learned exactly the same 
lessons; she had ten brothers and sisters, 
and are told that she was never ex- 
cused because she was blind from any duty 
that fell right her. shows rare 
wisdom and foresight the part her 
father and mother that they could see how 
her whole future happiness and usefulness 
would depend her ability live with 
seeing people seeing world and 
they did. And that half the battle. 
Don’t let the fact blindness make any 
difference with your child. Give him 
every opportunity for work play with 
normal children, and when the time comes 
for him put away childish things his 
share the world’s work will come 
him and will not elbowed aside be- 
cause the world which must live and 
work all new and untried. 

would not say that blindness 
handicap all; course is; but for all 
that, more than half the difficulties the 
path the blind man today are things 
ought walk around instead stumbling 
over, only has learned from the first 
walk alone. 

And remember always your blind child 
only one thousand, and must learn 
live with those other nine hundred and 
ninety-nine seeing people whose group 
belongs. Keep him then, much 
may be, touch with people who see. 

hard-headed old world, perhaps, 
but kind-hearted one, and always 
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ready applaud pluck. There are not 
many the nine hundred and ninety-nine 
who will not contribute their share cheer 
and good will the one who walks and 
works the dark beside them, especially 
when they see that all asks place 
stand long enough show them that 
can work. 

And teach your blind child 
you remember how successfully good 
old Betsy Trotwood took that gentle, easy- 
going little David Copperfield, whose life 
but for her would have counted for little, 
and made man him, until find him 
saying: have never believed possible 
that any natural acquired ability can 
claim immunity from the companionship 
the steady, plain, hard-working quali- 
ties, and hope gain its end. Some happy 
talent and some fortunate opportunity may 
form the two sides the ladder which 
some men may mount, but the rounds 
that ladder must made stuff stand 
wear and tear, and there substitute 
for thoroughgoing, ardent, 
earnestness.” read that over can- 
not but think that all that meant only 
for blind exactly fits their 
needs, and yet how few them get 
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that first early training just the right 
way. your blind child gifted, and 
talented, then more than ever will need 
that the rounds the ladder which 
climbs shall secure. You don’t know 
how great work may waiting for him, 
and shall fail because lacks that most 
essential part his equipment—the quali- 
ties you can bring out and strengthen now 
his childhood? 

wise woman once said: “The souls 
little children are tender and 
delicate things, and bear forever the 
shadow that first falls them, and that 
the mother’s, or, best, woman’s. 
The first six years our life make us; 
all that added later veneer.” 

And the lessons are the same and the 
far-reaching effect them the same, 
whether that child lives mountain 
cabin bishop’s palace. 

The blind child whose little hand lies 
yours today may never Elizabeth 
Gilbert Dr. Campbell; but some day, 
lives, must find its way the world 
alone. Think now about that long future, 
and all that you lies equip for 
the work which alone may hope 
find happiness. 


THE 
INSTRUCTORS 


THE 


Burritt and Mr. Shot- 
well wish our readers understand that the 
following report has been written entirely from 
notations made longhand during the sessions 
the convention; and that, while they have 
made special effort reflect the speakers’ 
ideas accurately possible, they not 
anticipate that they have been able 
every instance. They, therefore, ask the indul- 
gence any speaker who may unintention- 
ally misquoted, for they have made 
scientious effort give correct report the 
ideas advanced each speaker. 


Nineteenth Biennial Convention 
the American Association Instructors 
the Blind was held the chapel the 


1 Back references, Vol. II, pp. 61, 55, 1. 


Indiana school, Indianapolis, from Tues- 
day morning until Thursday afternoon, 
July 16, 1908. 

Had the Association deferred its meet- 
ing until the 8th August, exactly thirty- 
seven years would have elapsed since the 
educators the blind met 1871, this 
same institution, for their second conven- 
tion, the first since the year 1853. The 
president that convention was William 
Chapin, A.M., principal the Pennsyl- 
vania institution from 1849 until his death, 
1888; the vice-president was William 
Churchman, A.M., blind man, that 
time superintendent the Indiana school. 
was the suggestion and upon the in- 


vitation Mr. Churchman that the Asso- 
ciation met with the distinct purpose 
adopting uniform system printing for 
the blind. Mr. Churchman was pupil 
the Pennsylvania school from 1836 
1839; was principal the Tennessee 
school for the blind from its organization, 
1844, until some time 1846; was 
the first superintendent and the organizer 
the Indiana school, and almost entirely 
responsible for the plan, not only the 
Indianapolis building, but that the 
Kentucky school Louisville; and was 
elected the first principal the New York 
State Institution for the Blind, which 
was first proposed locate Bingham- 
ton, Y., but which was finally built 
Batavia. Mr. Wait was chairman the 
Executive (at that time called the “Busi- 
ness”) Committee, position has held 
uninterruptedly since that time for thirty- 
seven consecutive years, with the excep- 
tion the two years (1888 and 1890) 
which was the president the Associa- 
tion. Associated with him there were, be- 
sides the vice-president Mr. Churchman, 
the late Morrison the Baltimore 
school, and Dr. Lord, earlier 
years the superintendent the Ohio school 
and the first superintendent actually 
charge the New York State School 
Batavia, where died 1875. Mr. Wait 
and Mr. Johnson were the only ones 
present this year whose names appear 
upon the official roll the convention 
1871. 

Delegations were reported attend- 
ance from Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan (Saginaw), Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
York City, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania (Overbrook and Pitts- 
burg), South Carolina, Texas, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin. Persons present 
but not entitled vote were admitted 
the privileges corresponding members, 
from Alabama, Illinois, Indiana, Minne- 
sota, New York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
the District Columbia, and the Province 
Ontario. 

The several sessions the convention 
were presided over our host, Supt. 
George Wilson, the president the 
Association; Mr. Huntoon, the 
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Kentucky school, was again the secretary 
the convention. 


FIRST DAY’S PROCEEDINGS 
FIRST SESSION 


Mayor Bookwalter made witty and 
complimentary address welcome, and 
commented with vigor enthusiastic 
approbation upon the concluding question 
set for consideration, namely, “Can the 
liberality that has thoughtfully provided 
pensions special cases for invalided and 
superannuated teachers properly ex- 
tended include teachers special 
schools 

Director Edward Allen the Perkins 
Institution, brief response the 
mayor, referred the splendid work be- 
ing done “the Hub” the cause the 
blind all ages. 

interesting and instructive paper, 
printed elsewhere—the only formal one 
prepared for the convention—Superintend- 
ent Wilson, his address president, 
reviewed the history the Association 
since its organization the same city 
1871. 

one present had been assigned 
present “What the proper function and 
classification schools for the blind the 
educational systems the state,” the presi- 
dent asked Mr. William Wait, principal 
emeritus the New York City Institution 
for the Blind, open the discussion 
this topic. Speaking informally, Mr. Wait, 
who had attended every meeting the 
Association since its organization In- 
dianapolis 1871, except the convention 
1906 which was held the Pacific 
coast, briefly reviewed the history the 
organization, and stated that, the work 
the schools for the blind primarily 
and essentially educative, their proper clas- 
sification therefore educational rather 
than charitable. 

Following Mr. Wait, Supt. Gar- 
diner, the Ontario school Brantford, 
spoke the necessity not only instruct- 
ing the blind, but educating also the 
seeing with reference the blind, and the 
need liberal editions such literature 
President Wilson’s address for the en- 
lightenment “our masters, the voters,” 
well the parents very many 
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blind youth, estimating that one-half the 
blind under twenty-one years age, 
about five per cent the whole number 
the sightless, are not now under instruction. 

one was prepared speak “Edu- 
cational waste schools for the blind; 
its causes and indications; 
ured; its prevention.” Although Prin. 
Burritt, the Pennsylvania school 
Overbrook, formerly Batavia, Y., 
appeared the printed program sponsor 
for this topic, had suggested the 
chairman the Executive Committee that 
was principally interested just now 
the development course domestic 
science, and that would prefer hear 
paper upon this subject, followed dis- 
cussion. The topic suggested was, “What 
shall the extent, content, and the method 
presentation the subject-matter 
the course domestic science; and how 
many our girls should take it?” the 
absence any formal paper upon the 
topic, Mr. Burritt spoke extemporaneously 
from notes upon this subject, which 
would means restrict cooking. 
believes that the manual training girls 
should have as-direct reference practi- 
cable work that may done them 
their own homes. Drawing upon his 
experience Batavia, where formal 
course domestic science has yet been 
organized, stated that many the girls 
were glad obtain practical experience 
assisting the dining room with such 
work setting the table, washing and 
drying the dishes, and, with the sympa- 
thetic and helpful oversight the matron 
housekeeper, aiding the prepara- 
tion simple salads which were 
served their next meal; that they were 
happy caring for their own rooms, dust- 
ing the waxed floors under supervision, 
and always with the assistance one girl 
with partial sight. Mr. Burritt said that 
would like hear expression 
opinion how far practicable for 
totally blind girls participate the 
actual work cooking. believes 
desirable give the older girls the 
school formal instruction and practice, 
classes seven eight, for least three 
hours consecutively once week; and 
thinks that particularly desirable 
provide facilities which will enable all the 


older girls, and particularly those in. 
ferior mental ability, live for least 
one year separate department the 
arate house. These girls, under the super- 
vision their teacher domestic science, 
should prepare their breakfasts and suppers 
and all the work connected with the 
serving these meals, but they should eat 
their dinners the dining room the 
school. They should also care for the 
house entirely. order that this amount 
work shall possible, their work the 
school along literary and musical lines 
must reduced give them the time 
necessary the amount work 
involved. 

Prin. Everett Tewksbury, the New 
York City Institution, described the course 
cooking and general domestic science 
followed that school, where the re- 
quirements for graduation are those set 
forth the syllabus the University 
the State New York, which two 
years’ course outlined. Mr. Tewksbury 
gave list the necessary furnishings 
for satisfactory work domestic science; 
and stated that the girls, two divisions, 
have practice cooking twice week, and 
then come together Wednesday for 
text-book instruction, each taking notes 
and preparing her own notebook for future 
reference. The subject-matter taught 
the two years’ course was briefly outlined, 
and was stated that the small quantity 
food thus prepared served the girl 
pupils themselves, who eagerly enter into 
this branch the work that they may 
fitted assist their parents home. 
Questions members elicited further par- 
ticulars, among which was the information 
that objection eating the food thus 
prepared had arisen; and that had not 
been found necessary select for this in- 
struction those having sight, the semi- 
blind, the sense touch chiefly relied 
upon. All those likely able such 
work have the opportunity, and musical 
training does not interfere with this course. 


SECOND SESSION 


reply question, Principal Tewks- 
bury stated that their 175 pupils, sixty- 
five were girls, about twenty whom were 
suitable age for this instruction, and 
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that all who remained school long 
enough have the opportunity take the 
course. not any sense process 
exclusion. 

Supt. Morey, Nebraska City, 
stated that his institution had started the 
same road three four years ago, and 
devoted the domestic science department 
room opposite the general dining hall, 
fitting nearly practicable like 
average Nebraska home, with ordi- 
nary wood stove and the necessary culinary 
utensils. The instruction based prima- 
rily upon the well-known “Boston Cook- 
book,” under the direction teacher 
familiar with public school work, who 
arranges the tasks that each girl has some- 
thing each day besides jotting down 
recipes and other notes the lesson 
proper. this, other branches 
manual training, finds mental sight 
more important than physical sight, the 
best pupil domestic science being also 
the best geometry and Latin. had 
received very satisfactory reports help- 
fulness from the homes pupils, and in- 
terest the department had not waned. 
Permission practice the special kitchen 
outside assigned hours was frequently 
sought and granted, express permission 
each case the superintendent being his 
usual practice all kindred matters. The 
girls, two classes divisions four 
girls each, work two days week, then 
both divisions come together Wednes- 
day. The product taken the girls’ 
tables—seldom the superintendent’s table 
after the demonstration its ready accept- 
ance the first. 

Superintendent Gardiner made reference 
his observations the well-equipped 
domestic science department the Michi- 
gan school, Lansing, and series 
questions elicited the fact that most, 
not all, cases the teacher this branch 
has other duties perform, although 
many cases such teachers have taken spe- 
and one superintendent held that suitable 
text-book the hands competent 
young woman was satisfactory equip- 
ment. One superintendent thought that 
and his pupils could not find time for such 
course; another believed did not take 
anything away from their musical liter- 


ary training; while another (Mr. 
Johnson, West Virginia) thought that 
what was lost the other courses was for 
something superior importance, because 
its greater availability after years 
opening the doors good home where, 
with clean hands, she can render accept- 
able service the sprightly Irish Ger- 
man girl, and can sew, darn, scrub, cook, 
and make beds quite well the average 
immigrant servant can do. When they 
such work for others, right pay 
them what worth, make them real 
helpers, true, virtuous, and safe, and not 
force them into unsuitable matrimony. 
inquired whether the other girls did not 
eat with alacrity what was prepared the 
special kitchen, which Principal Tewks- 
bury replied, “Certainly.” 

Mr. Wait insisted with considerable em- 
phasis that the New York course was not 
confined cooking end, but that 
was taught primarily means end; 
that the proper aim and classification 
every process inculcated our schools 
should educational; that every minute’s 
work must expected yield intel- 
lectual product, traceable the course 
educational growth and residue. The 
right this form manual training 
the domain our schools rests the fact 
that the handling culinary apparatus 
and the several solids and liquids, sepa- 
rating yolks from whites, and learning 
what with them before completing 
the course, yield knowledge and power be- 
yond the mere ability fry and eat 
egg; the end view not merely have 
made successful housemaid, but that the 
learner has been growing intelligent. Music 
has been criticised having relation 
morals; but the pupils domestic science 
get chemistry lessons and executive and 
moral lessons. They are not being trained 
domestic service, that the intelli- 
gence offices will seek them; but the making 
women the end view. 

Superintendent Clark, Janesville, 
stated that the Wisconsin idea lay along 
another line, combining the practical with 
the theoretical. For this work they select 


advanced girl pupils who can spare the 
necessary time, forty minutes three times 
week. They are taught the house- 
keeper, while the assistant matron has 
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charge the sewing department. The 
learner educated not for servant, but 
happy usefulness. 

the Nebraska school, Mr. Morey said 
that there was interference with the 
educational spirit, but saw objection 
girl thinking that she may earn her 
own living, may earn something that 
way, and had objection his own 
girl learning the same lesson. 

Supt. Warring Wilkinson, Berkeley, 
Cal., was have presented 
ation “The Kindergarten—what the 
proper age admission, and period 
retention? The course training.” 
his absence various questions pertaining 
kindergarten work schools for the 
blind were answered Messrs. Gardiner 
(Brantford, Ontario), Bledsoe (Maryland), 
Huntoon (Kentucky), Dunn (Texas), and 
others. 

Superintendent Gardiner prefers re- 
ceive pupils five rather than fifteen 
avoid the acquisition habits difficult 
eradicate. has his pupils commence 
with the point print, doing without the line 
letters altogether. The beginners spend the 
major portion their morning hours with 
the kindergartner, but each day during cer- 
tain hours they are assigned for the study 
geography another teacher, whom 
they are drilled upon dissected map 
Canada made the school carpenter. 
Their afternoons are given kindergarten 
work proper. 

Considerable variation the current 
methods treatment very young pupils 
was brought light the progress this 
discussion, also the necessity for the in- 
telligent adaptation Froebel’s philosophy 
the condition the blind child, rather 
than the mechanical copying ordinary 
kindergarten methods, and 
use the materials adapted the require- 
ments sighted kindergarten pupils. 

motion, this discussion was closed 
the reading able paper prepared for 
another occasion Director Edward 
Allen, the Perkins Institution, the 
subject “The Dependent Defective.” 
this paper Mr. Allen drew clear line 
distinction between two classes such 
defectives, placing the blind child and the 


deaf child the class the temporarily 
dependent, and the feeble-minded the 
class the permanently 
child whom have right expect 
ever become self-controlling. 


TUESDAY EVENING 
INFORMAL MUSICAL AND SOCIAL PROGRAM 


For the diversion the guests Miss 
Adelaide Carman, musical director 
the Indiana school, arranged informally 
short musical program, after which re- 
freshments were served and informal 
gathering the delegates was held the 
parlors the institution. 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS 
THIRD SESSION 


The Association reconvened 
o’clock Wednesday morning, with 
President Wilson the chair, and the 
exercises were opened with organ selec- 
tion Mr. Charles Hansen, the blind 
organist the Second Presbyterian Church 
Indianapolis. 

The subject school discipline was not 
reached until this session. its 
true basis, objects, and methods. Duty and 
power the principal and the teacher. 
The place punishment how 
determined and imposed. The retention 
incorrigibles; interests and duties the 
school and parents and guardians,” was 
the topic outlined the program. 
one was responsible for opening the 
discussion this question, President Wil- 
son adopted the plan the Methodist class 
leader, and first lighted upon Mr. 
Lucas, the new superintendent the 
Arkansas school Little Rock, who stated 
that the brief that had had 
the work led him believe that the 
blind pupil should dealt with nearly 
possible like normal children. His 
handicap does not relieve him similar 
responsibilities, and abnormal sympathy 
false sentiment the matter punish- 
ment should permitted interfere with 
common sense methods; but the correc- 
tion infraction necessary rule 
good order, the pupil should always 
made see some connection between his 
offense and the punishment inflicted. 
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with normal children with blind pupils, 
abused privilege may forfeited 
temporarily withdrawn. 

The next brother called upon was Mr. 
Edward Van Cleve, who had just com- 
pleted his first year the superintendent 
the Ohio school, and who suggested that 
possible that boys institutions may 
too severely disciplined, be- 
cause the institution course may their 
only opportunity for useful training. 
this respect the discipline blind children 
should somewhat different from that 
the children our public schools, because 
the blind pupil cannot easily restored 
school privileges. considering the 
place punishment our system dis- 
cipline, believes that the reformation 
and the welfare the individual pupil 
should receive due attention. Still our 
schools, any school, always becomes 
finally question between the good the 
individual and the mass the determi- 
nation the problem the retention 
incorrigibles. The incorrigible must event- 
ually sacrificed the good the school. 

This led discussion the proper 
treatment incorrigible boys, and was 
the opinion Supt. George Jones, who 
had just closed his first year’s work 
charge the Jacksonville (Illinois) school, 
that sometimes necessary dismiss 
pupil from the school, but the offender 
should given more than one chance 
meet just and reasonable requirement; 
but essential did consider the devel- 
opment activity the part our pupils 
that, his opinion, they should encour- 
aged “do things,” even the things done 
were sometimes bad. Above all things, the 
superintendents and teachers should act 
justly that they would have the sentiment 
the school with them when became 
necessary for them discipline pupil, 
whether were for the use tobacco, 
which generally forbidden our schools, 
for the infraction any other rule. 
these methods strong public sentiment 
favor the best things may aroused 
our schools. 

Supt. Joseph Rucker, the Romney 
(West Virginia) school, believed there was 
still virtue the strap some cases; but 
Mr. Dunn, principal teacher the Austin 
(Texas) school, cautioned the teachers and 


officers against the exercise arbitrary 
authority without kindliness, and com- 
mended the members the convention 
the methods Judge Ben Lindsey 
worthy their imitation. 

Director Edward Allen the Per- 
kins Institution, formerly Overbrook, 
who former convention read paper 
entitled, the use tobacco all 
its forms interdicted schools for the 
blind?” was asked tell his method 
dealing with the boy who persists the 
use tobacco the face clearly 
defined rule prohibiting it. Mr. Allen 
stated that had “run the entire gamut” 
standard methods dealing with this 
vexatious problem; earlier his work 
used the “slam-bang” method—fired boy 
for the use tobacco—but was not 
long learning that this method discipline 
solved problems far the individual 
involved concerned. believes that 
incorrigibles are rare, but that, gen- 
erate steam, must have safety valve. 
his later experience seeks re- 
move the occasion and the desire for mis- 
behavior careful grading the pupils 
into small groups, and thorough atten- 
tion the physical condition the pupils, 
requiring constant and regular use the 
shower baths and the swimming pool, and 
frequent and vigorous activity the open 
air and the gymnasium under suitable 
supervision, although the responsible teacher 
need not continually present. has 
also found his experience that pays 
use every effort through the use circulars 
information, through visits the “field 
officer,” and through conferences with the 
parents whenever they visit the school, 
enlist the hearty parents and 
guardians. 

Supt. Thomas McAloney, the Pitts- 
burg (Pennsylvania) school, had suggested 
topic importance the assembled 
educators the blind, uniform course 
study with uniform text-books.” 
said part: 

“In looking over the courses study 
effect the different schools for the blind, 
find that two them are alike, al- 
though some practically the same ground 
covered. Each school has its own stand- 
ard requirements, each possessing merit. 
course study embracing the good 
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points each would tend raise the edu- 
cational standing all. There doubt, 
have the highest value, ought mean 
the same thing from one school from 
another. matter from what section 
the country our blind pupils come, find 
them possessed very much the same 
mental qualifications and ability, and 
reasonable expect the same degree and 
quality work from all obtaining 

“One objection have heard raised 
against uniform course the fact that 
certain states the time allowed law 
for the education the blind children 
very short, and necessity there must 
different standard requirements 
these schools from those that are more 
favored. Fortunately there are compara- 
tively few schools hampered such law. 
There little doubt that this condition 
could changed the friends the blind 
would properly present the matter the 
lawmakers. experience with legis- 
lators, have found that there are very 
few whose sympathies will allow them 
vote against bill that introduced for the 
benefit the blind. 

“If adopt uniform course study 
might embrace the branches taught 
our public schools the eight grades, and 
the successful completion this course 
certificate graduation diploma should 
granted. Including the kindergarten and 
all the other work that the blind have 
music and industries, will take the aver- 
age blind child ten twelve years ac- 
complish this grade work. After this 
elective course high 
should given when advisable. The best 
work could also done the music and 
industrial departments with thoroughly 
graded courses study. case should 
take away from the individuality the 
teacher. should merely outline 
guide for the instructor follow.” 

Mr. McAloney then made plea for ade- 
quate text-books, and concluded his remarks 
follows: 

“If desire raise the educational 
standard the blind, there must more 
must more friendly intercourse and 


interchange advice and suggestions 
tween the educators the blind.” 

continuing the discussion this 
Mr. Morey, the Nebraska school, 
was not entirely favorable the plan 
outlined Superintendent McAloney, 
“What wanted Nebraska,” said, 
“may not desired Alabama.” The 
Nebraska school the list the 
credited high schools the state. This 
includes, among other advantages, admis- 
sion the state university without exam- 
ination; but the principal value the 
Nebraska school the acknowledgment 
the state the proper classification 
the school. The very fact that the school 
included list high schools issued 
the Education Department the state 
clearly and classifies 
Nebraska School for the Blind with the 
educational interests Nebraska. Super- 
intendent Morey was therefore the opin- 
ion that more important unify the 
work the schools for the blind the 
United States with the educational system 
the state which the school located, 
than attempt make uniform the courses 
study the schools for the blind. 

Superintendent Bledsoe agreed with Mr. 
McAloney believing that was very 
desirable that should outline for all the 
American schools for the blind somewhat 
detailed though flexible course study. 
found Baltimore definite course 
study outlined. Believing that was 
important make the work expected the 
teachers definite possible, set 
work prepare course for publication. 
found very little assistance the re- 
ports any the schools. The resulting 
course for the Maryland school one 
two years the kindergarten, eight years 
the grades, and four years the high 
school, making total thirteen four- 
teen years for each pupil who completes 
the entire course study. believed 
that committee should appointed 
outline definite course study available 
for all the schools. 

That Mr. Morey had struck the keynote 
the situation was the opinion Mr. 
Johnson, the West Virginia school. 
“Where the course study not definitely 
planned, have that indefinite twilight 
zone undesirable our work,” said Mr. 
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Johnson. believes that the great advan- 
tage that will accrue our schools 
affiliating them closely possible with 
the public school systems the respective 
states the assistance such plan gives 
toward the proper classification our 
schools. The recent efforts that have been 
made enact national divorce law are 
excellent illustration the difficulty 
should have attempting unify the 
courses study the schools for the 
blind. The former would, however, 
much easier obtain than the latter, see- 
ing that matter much more 
general concern. Evolution will bring this 
about eventually. Consequently not 
important that schools for the blind 
have uniform courses study, that 
they should have courses nearly 
possible like those the public school 
system the state which the school 
located. 


Supt. Oliphant (Georgia) believes 
that impossible, under present condi- 
tions, have uniform course study. 

During this discussion the need em- 
bossing improved text-books for the high 
school grades was emphasized several 
the speakers. One the delegates re- 
ferred the necessity for such book 
Carhart and Chute’s “Elements Physics,” 
which was stereotyped the American 
Braille system Lansing, Mich., 
and Superintendent Huntoon said that 
New York point edition that work 
the hands the printer Louisville. 


the belief Mr. Wait that 
very much more important our schools 
that they affiliated with the educational 
interests the respective states which 
the schools are located, and that should 
test our results the same standards and 
the same manner the public schools 
for the sighted. The best proof the 
attitude the New York City Institution 
toward this question found the 
fact that the pupils this school, the 
latter part the month June, had em- 
ployed forty-two typewriters participa- 
ting the regular state examinations set 
the regents the University 
State New York. this means blind 
pupils without any special concessions were 
the same standards and methods 


the children the public schools that 
state. 

“But the difficulty applying univer- 
sally this principle,” added Mr. Bledsoe, “is 
that uniform courses study not exist 
all the states. This the condition 
Maryland; hence the difficulty attempt- 
ing apply this principle the Baltimore 
school.” 

very flexible classification pupils 
and studies, each pupil’s course depend 
very largely upon his individual enthusiasm 
and needs, desired Superintendent 
Gardiner. 

The convention then briefly considered 
the subject “Manual Training: its legit- 
imate objects; limitations subjects; 
methods employed.” Superintendent Green 
reported that Missouri maintains four 
years’ course wood sloyd. Their experi- 
ence there has been that the manual train- 
ing course has been most helpful all 
respects. 


Supt. Dow (Minnesota) pleaded 
for honesty facing the exact facts, and 
said that this severe world even for 
many possessed sight, which cannot 
made better making believe; and, while 
continue hoping that something 
turn enable the blind succeed 
the trades, had been forced the con- 
clusion that “the stars their courses are 
almost, were, fighting against us,” for 
what the blind can industrial bread- 
winners the seeing can faster not 
better. doing these things fast enough 
that makes the difference commercially be- 
tween success and failure. Manual train- 
ing should, therefore, not regarded 
aid trade training. 

the time for adjournment had arrived, 
the discussion manual training was 
closed this point. 

Mr. Huntoon announced that had 
specimens two-sided (interlined) New 
York point printing, which attracted some 
attention. The stereotyped plate contains 
alternate lines embossed points and per- 
forations. The rubber blanket which, 
the usual way, receives the impression 
the embossed characters one side, 
forces the paper the same time into the 
perforations between the lines raised 
points, and thus embosses the intervening 


| 
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lines upon the reverse side the sheet. 
This kind printing may done with 
cylinder press. 


FOURTH SESSION 


Before the transaction business, the 
president stated that the privilege the 
floor for few moments only had been 
asked Mr. Albert Swindler, Brown’s 
Valley, Ind. few words Mr. Swindler 
explained that had after considerable 
experimentation succeeded bringing out 
machine capable writing the various 
point systems used the blind, and said 
that had the machine with him and 
would glad show the close the 
session all interested. The mechanism 
simple, and there apparent reason 
why will not write satisfactorily any 
point system. possesses the additional 
advantage being purchasable very 
reasonable 

The convention then proceeded the 
transaction business, and the floor was 
first secured Superintendent Lucas 
(Arkansas) for the purpose reading 
communications from the board control 
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the Arkansas school and from the goy- 
ernor the state, cordially inviting the 
convention hold its next session Little 
Rock, Ark. The invitation was accepted 
with thanks and referred the 
Committee for action. 

The chair then recognized Mr. Allen, 
who presented the convention 
ble manner the claims the Outlook for 
the Blind. Mr. Allen said that believed 
the work the Outlook was doing was valu- 
able and helpful. important that 
educators the blind should have 
medium exchange for our ideas the 
deaf have—that medium have never 
had, least never since the discontinu- 
ance The Mentor. hoped that the 
superintendents present would encourage 
and sustain the enterprise, order that 
might succeed and that the Outlook for the 
Blind might permanent publication. 
Mr. Burritt was acting correspondent 
for the magazine this convention, and 
would undoubtedly pleased answer 
any questions supply any desired in- 
formation. 


(To be continued in January) 


THE EDUCATIONAL IDEAL THE TRAINING 
THE BLIND 


REVIEW 


GEORGE WILSON 


Superintendent Indiana Institution for the Education the Blind 


(Presented the Indianapolis Convention the American Association Instructors the Blind) 


THIRTY-SEVEN years ago, this chapel, 
representatives eighteen the twenty- 
seven institutions for the blind organized 
this association. They were strong men, 
many them, that first convention. 
There were present William Chapin, the 
Philadelphia institution, and Rev. George 
Smead, Columbus; Bryce Patten, 
Louisville, and Morrison, Balti- 
more; Johnson, Romney, and Asa 
Lord, Batavia; Michael Anagnos, 
Boston, William Wait, New York, 
and our own Churchman. Samuel 
Howe could not present, but gave his 
views upon the current questions letter 
characteristically clear, pertinent, and co- 


gent. Valuable service was done here 
unifying the work institutions. 
ceeding conventions have 
excellent beginning, and have thus brought 
generously those attendance the best 
thoughts the ablest workers for the 
blind. 

Since the first convention educational 
work for the blind has been progressive. 
New institutions have been founded and 
the work all improved. Few states are 
now without adequate provisions for the 
education the young blind. Growth has 
not always attended these efforts, but 
the main this work has been satisfactory. 
All the problems have not been solved, but 
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most respects the blind pupils are placed 
condition equal those with sight. 

The material equipment these institu- 
tions good that other educational 
institutions equal rank. Sufficient money 
generally secured keep the work 
excellent condition. Perhaps the most 
serious and unnecessary obstacle now 
the way the want uniformity the 
print, which limits the number books 
and periodicals and makes them much more 
costly. For this the superintendents alone 
are responsible. will great day 
the cause the education the blind 
when individual preference and perhaps 
local advantage are forgotten the larger 
gain which must come from the general 
use the same embossed type both 
hemispheres. This not distant, because 
the time must come when the good judg- 
ment the institution officers will over- 
throw the wretched system which forces 
numerous prints upon the blind students 
and compels the support indifferent 
printing establishments most the 
schools, thus engaging line work 
foreign their purpose. 

Political interference with their progress- 
ive management not 
menacing. several states superintend- 
ents have served forty years more 
under different political control. The polit- 
ical blight has not, however, entirely passed 
away, several strong superintendents, 
recent years, have met decapitation the 
political headsman. These are exceptional 
cases and are not numerous. Changes yet 
occur the management many institu- 
tions too frequently. The loss over one- 
half the superintendents, from various 
causes, less than four years cannot 
otherwise than detrimental 
Teachers are now selected gen- 
erally because their preparation and effi- 
ciency, and seldom because political 
relations influence. 

One the most perplexing problems 
which has resisted the most earnest and 
continued effort that the wage-earn- 
ing capacity the blind after they leave 
the schools. There has been constant 
cry make the course study more con- 
crete and the industrial work more ex- 
tended, and many the institutions have 
but have failed thus far in- 


crease the income the graduate. The 
frequent changes the industrial condi- 
tions the country are partly responsible, 
but the truth seems that the blind are 
insuperable disadvantage purely 
manual work, and cannot compete success- 
fully with the seeing. They can become 
experts almost any craft, but they can- 
not operate machinery profitably and 
safely. Whenthey are prepared for mental 
occupations, they are scarcely disad- 
vantage; but where the dependence upon 
handicraft, the results are far from satis- 
factory. New trades have sprung with 
each decade, and have for time promised 
well, only successively disappointing. 
few cases, local advantages the 
way cheap raw material unusual skill 
supervision have given temporary suc- 
cess; yet judged financial returns, few 
trades have received permanent places 
the blind institutions. Piano tuning will 
give ample returns the conscientious and 
talented blind tuner, and the demand for 
them continually increasing. Only 
small per cent the blind pupils, however, 
can become expert tuners. Broom making 
and chair caning times past have been 
excellent occupations, and any person 
medium capacity can become short 
time proficient these; but machinery has 
lowered the product that doubtful 
blind man can make respectable liv- 
ing from either. The same true 
mattress making, weaving, brush 
making, knitting, sewing, and 
almost the entire list. doubt occu- 
pation can named, where the product 
depends upon manual skill alone, where 
blind graduate has any assurance re- 
maining any length time independent. 
Efforts have been made supply raw ma- 
terial the lowest possible cost the 
blind worker, establish employment 
institutions where the cost production 
minimized, but every case these institu- 
tions were compelled return the answer 
the question the New York Commis- 
sion that they were not self-supporting. 
institutions cannot make collective work 
under skillful management and low cost 
material profitable, what prospect has 
blind man, unaided, sustain himself? 
When conclude that the industrial 
trades are local value only, and that 
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many are becoming less remunerative be- 
cause machinery, evident that the 
future must work out new trade more 
general importance, that the blind must 
turn work that engages more the mind 
than the hand. Fortunately here the pros- 
pect encouraging, and this nearer the 
province school preparation. Where 
the blind gain the ability move freely 
unattended, they can engage once 
more remunerative work. Many blind 
man can make good living selling brooms 
who cannot making them. Where 
the moral strength and intellectual devel- 
opment are sufficient, they may become 
successful agents and salesmen, reporters, 
and tradesmen. The field thus greatly 
widens for those business capacity, 
moral standing, and reasonable education. 
The outlook much brighter, therefore, 
when the result depends upon business and 
professional ability, rather than cunning 
craft. thinking, the blind person 
scarcely disadvantage. His percepts 
are harder secure, but when once gained 
are held with tenacity memory which 
largely makes amends for their labor 
acquisition. The trained and educated 
blind man may accomplish much when the 
results depend upon purely mental effort. 
can gain, even enormous toil, 
sound and well-trained body, well-stored 
and educated mind, and capacity and 
inclination for right-doing, can reason- 
ably hope succeed. must, however, 
acquire ability move freely among 
the seeing and familiarize himself with 
business forms and customs, because 
from the seeing that will compelled 
secure his patronage. 

Many the asylum home features 
are disappearing, until now the tendency 
make the institutions strictly schools. 
The attendance for the school term only; 
the fixing the age limit that the 
general school system; the exclusion all 
who cannot fair school work; the selec- 
tion school men for executive officers; 
the employment trained teachers; the 
coordination the work with the school 
for the seeing; and the accountability 
school rather than charity officers are 
all evidences that the institutions are now 
schools fact. 

Perhaps one additional step should now 


taken formulating tentative course 
study based upon the general school 
system for all the schools for the blind, 
fixing the minimum amount work requi- 
site for graduation. 

Our institutions are now schools whose 
work educate the young blind 
school age far necessary give 
them fair chance with the graduates 
the general system public schools. This 
now done matter justice and not 
act charity, and the schools, whether 
sustained state appropriation, tax, 
donation, are now generally considered 
merely the economical way affording 
the blind child the education which should 
vouchsafed every American. This is, 
however, the American idea, and rad- 
ically different from the English and Con- 
tinental, and narrows greatly the scope 
the work done the institutions. The 
other idea weakens the school work proper, 
and assumes other widely divergent duties. 
The Glasgow institution, one the largest 
and best its class, thus advertises its 
purpose: 

give educational, technical, and 
industrial training the juvenile blind, 
and provide home for blind children 
and blind women. 

teach trades and provide employ- 
ment for the adult blind men and women. 

supplement their earnings, give 
holiday grants, supply clothing, and aid 
them sickness and old age. 

Thus this institution combines the pur- 
pose education and support. The 
upper age limit the school department 
sixteen, which the lower the indus- 
trial. Below sixteen they aré pupils, and 
the principal purpose educational; above 
sixteen they are apprentices laborers, 
and the principal object make money. 
The other institutions the British Isles 
and the Continent are similar, with few 
exceptions. The school work elementary 
and hurried, but the industrial training 
carefully planned, very comprehensive, and 
most thorough. the United States, the 


economic conditions will warrant 
school term for the student, and give him 
stronger basis upon which build. 
are here inclined separate into schools 
and industrial homes, and exclude much 
from the first which foreign institutions 
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deem fundamentally important. The in- 
dustrial homes are here left other than 
school authorities. 

recent years, earnest effort be- 
ing made many the institutions 
decrease the per cent blind children. 
Instructions are distributed widely for the 
care the eyes birth, for guarding 
children play, and for the care the 
eyes during certain diseases. Vigorous 
opposition directed many places 
against the marriage persons with con- 
tagious eye diseases. America, this 
work shown the legislatures many 
states, urged the institution officers, 
passing laws intended give each child 
good heredity. Indiana, much has been 
done. person who imbecile, epileptic, 
unsound mind, who afflicted with 
transmissible disease can marry legally 
(216-1905). The marriage cousins 
forbidden (97-1905). Physicians must not 
practice without license. The enforcement 
these laws ought decrease the number 
cases blindness. few states have 
gone even further, but the pity all 
that even yet the majority the young 
blind are blind General 
education alone will give hereditary sound- 
ness, compel better care the eyes 
birth, guard the sight children their 
sports, and force thorough preparation 
the part those who prescribe for eye 
troubles. While our schools ought assist 
this, not legitimately their work, 
but belongs more properly the medical 
profession and the press. The future will 
show, doubt, smaller per cent young 
blind, but even under the most enlightened 
conditions there will always blind chil- 
dren. The question their education will 
constant; the only variable will 
their number. Accidents will occur, com- 
plications sickness will arise, diseases 
will become uncontrollable. reduction 
number attainable, total prevention 
impossible. The teaching the blind, 
consequently, will always 
Whether educated the schools for see- 
ing, schools for the blind alone, 
special teachers the individual not 
now fully determined. these methods 
are being tried, and all, measure, are 
satisfactory. America, special school 
for the blind alone generally favored. 
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How far America may necessary 
supplement the earning capacity the 
blind, and the best way this, not 
properly school problem. Whether the 
states shall establish adult training schools, 
organize workshops, support homes, main- 
tain central bureaus supervision, 
adopt pension system not school 
question, and ought left those who 
are working improve the condition 
the adult blind. 

Our institutions are now operated 
America schools, and most the 
states receive the young blind only, stu- 
dents. doubt they may much 
prevent blindness, but this not strictly 
their work. They should also follow their 
graduates and measure the value the 
work the schools the success these, 
but whatever done these lines in- 
cidental and not the primary purpose. 
They are take the young blind school 
age and give such education will reach 
their best physical, mental, and moral de- 
velopment. Our schools have this view, 
though there may not agreement 
method and emphasis placed upon 
different lines school work. But every- 
thing must have educational bearing. 
Doubtless the broadest and most thorough 
education will give ultimately the best 
financial returns, but the work the school 
itself must not descend the mercenary. 
The work will include physical training, be- 
cause this must precede and remain 
nate with all other education. The trades, 
too, must taught, but are valuable prin- 
cipally afford relaxation, for muscular 
development, and for the purpose teach- 
ing habits thrift and industry. soon 
these trades become mechanical, they 
cease educationally valuable, and 
should abandoned. All intellectual and 
moral work eligible. Thus the schools 
should develop the body, the intellect, and 
the morals, because this their vital 
purpose. 

The intention secure much 
growth possible, gain power, and 
incidentally turn this power towards 
the best opening secure financial inde- 
pendence and useful citizenship. 

From these premises may evolve the 
following conclusions upon which our 
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American schools for the 
operate: 

The education all children the 
work the state, and given 
all alike the most economical and 
cient manner. 

This education, while should 
comprehensive, should trend the general 
development and avoid the special 
technical. 

The education the blind should 
depart little possible from the prin- 
ciples and the best methods the seeing. 

Congregation the blind pupils into 
separate schools probably necessary 
the interest economy and efficiency, but 
these the only justification. 

The social relations the young 
blind with ordinary society ought 
carried the maximum, and their rela- 
tions with each other reduced the 
minimum. 

All with partial sight who can 
passable work without injury 
schools for the seeing ought ex- 
cluded from the schools for the blind. 

They should congregated spe- 
cial schools short time 
Technical and university education should 
gained the institutions for the seeing. 

Where the blind are congregated 
special schools, there should the blind 
alone. 

The teachers should have the best 
normal training and should employed 
only teaching. 

Our finished product our graduate. 
Whether the schools justify their exist- 
ence will depend upon the ideals and the 
efforts these finished pupils. their 
training and instruction have been true 
and thorough, they will work out some 
honest vocation the communities 
which they return. The schools then will 
need additional advertisement. But 
what essential these graduates? 
the first place, they must moral—not 
sickly, emotional, religious fanatics, but 
they must have healthy disposition for 
right-doing. Too often this not true 
them, but absolutely indispensable. 
They ought, also, have capacity and 
taste for intelligent work, and reason- 
able degree adaptability. neces- 


blind should 
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sary have knowledge people and 
business customs. This cannot 
gained isolation institutions, nor 
continuous personal supervision. Where 
possible, gain this, pupils must given 
much personal liberty and thrown largely 
upon their own responsibility. 
reach the age accountability, they 
should their own shopping, 
church and lectures unattended, elect their 
walks, and general have the widest 
personal responsibility consistent with 
good discipline. This imperative. They 
ought also broadly optimistic. 

the schools can give these essentials, 
there need little apprehension the 
future. Where the body trained and 
healthy, the intellect truly developed, and 
the spirit strong there will ultimate 
failure. There may disappointment, 
but new effort will forthcoming. 

know lady, graduate this school, 
whose test has been most severe. Blinded 
early age, she secured her education 
the state school, and with her scholastic 
education was given optimistic view 
life. Her contact with the world was 
extensive and healthy. Long and consci- 
entiously she labored after graduating, not 
only supporting herself, but assisting her 
people. stricken even more 
severe way, for number years she has 
been great sufferer. Under the double 
misfortune her mind remains healthy 
ever. Hopeful, appreciative, and cheerful, 
she clings her optimism with faith 
unconquerable. She was industrious and 
talented her school work, and has proven 
herself noble her business 
life over poverty and misfortune, but most 
all her suffering. Who will refuse 
say that she has been grandly 
ful her magnificent mental and spiritual 
development? Such life ought silence 
the complaining and pessimistic. This 
one case many. All over the country 
may found patient, brave, and 
blind graduates who have “fought good 
fight,” who are truly successful, and who 
are happy their independence and 
their struggles and sacrifices. Such the 
work our schools. Such true educa- 
tion. Who will contend that these schools 
not justify their existence? 
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HENSHAW’S BLIND ASYLUM, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
Established 1839. 


the Concert Hall this Institution the delegates the Conference were favoured with admirable presentation the 
Kinderspiel, ‘‘Old Father 


PROPOSED PLAN OF BUILDINGS FOR HENSHAW’S NEW SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND. 


The Ground Plan the Main Building the form letter the back, parallel with the long arm the 
Main Institution, One-Story Buildingconnected with the wings cloisters (see small The New Property the 
School located about miles from Manchester, and covers acres ground. 


THE MANCHESTER AND SALFORD BLIND AID SOCIETY WAS ESTABLISHED IN IQoo. 


THE BRAILLE LIBRARY AT CENTRAL ROOMS OF MANCHESTER AND SALFORD BLIND AID SOCIETY. 


addition the Seaside Home Rest, Braille Library, and Bookbinding Department, the Society maintains complete 
Register the Blind Manchester and Salford, Home Teaching and Visiting Department, Brush Workshop, Home for 
Blind Women, Sick and Benefit Club, and other agencies for the benefit the blind. 


TOWN HALL, MANCHESTER. 


this building was held the Reception the Delegates given the Rt. Hon. The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress 
the City Manchester. 


‘ 


the City Manchester. 


MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


354 miles long. Cost $82,500,000. Opened 1894. 


The Delegates the Conference enjoyed interesting excursion upon this remarkable Canal. 


’ 


THE MOON TYPEWRITER. 


FIRST EXHIBITED THE 1908 MANCHESTER CONFERENCE. 


(Can used for the 400 languages and dialects which the type has been adapted.) 


result patient and untiring effort, Miss Moon, the daughter the late Dr. Moon, has brought out Typewriter enable either 
Blind Seeing people correspond the Moon Type, produce manuscript books, and her desire place the Machine the 


market low figure and absolute cost. 


The initial price, however, can determined only ascertaining the probable number required, and hoped that Home 
Teaching Societies, Libraries, Schools, and other Organisations for the welfare the Blind will once communicate with Miss Moon 


(104 Queen’s Road, Brighton, England), that this long-felt want may met inexpensive manner possible. 


The Editor has thoroughly examined the original model, and can testify to the perfection of the Machine. 
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The Editor has thoroughly examined the original model, and can testify to the perfection of the Machine. 


THE SECOND TRIENNIAL 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE THE BLIND 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, JULY, 


IMPRESSIONS FROM BOTH SIDES THE ATLANTIC 


AMERICAN REVIEW 


LUCY WRIGHT 
Superintendent Registration and Information Department 
Massachusetts Commission for the Blind 


Tue Second Triennial International 
Conference the Blind, Manchester, 
naturally reflected British work more than 
any other. other nations Japan was, 
most characteristically, represented 
official sent the government look into 
the whole matter education the blind 
Europe and America. gave 
liant summary the position the blind 
Japan from the year 858 today, and 
faced their present problem, under modern 
conditions competition, with inspiring 
frankness. “Sighted people,” says, “are 
now obliged invade the occupations 
shall have give them, whenever possible, 
more education than the sighted are re- 
ceiving, order make for the draw- 
backs caused blindness, such slowness 
introduce the blind society capable 
people, order help them getting rid 
unjust prejudices, and when such 
introductions have influence over- 
coming those prejudices which have existed 
and always will exist, shall have 
help them materially providing work for 
give them all equal advantages with the 
sighted, not more and never less.” 

Work France was summarized 
paper Mlle. Chevenin, the Valentin 
Association. She emphasized the 
musical career most profitable for the 
blind, massage suited few the 
well qualified. For the workshops she had 
little that encouraging say from the 


reference, Vol. II, 


economic point view, laying stress upon 
the need subsidizing the ordinary shop 
either public private charity. Her 
account the Valentin Association 
outlined form organization much 
needed today work for the blind, al- 
though for the use general social and 
relief agencies undoubtedly better than 
create special relief work for the blind 

Workers from the United States were 
scheduled for one paper and open two 
discussions. Mr. Green was not present, 
but his paper was read, and New York and 
Massachusetts workers shared the dis- 
cussion various sessions. 

Dr. Fraser, Halifax, contributed 
practical paper “Commercial Training 
the Blind Canada,” seeming always 
speak out real understanding 
the lives the blind the world outside 
institutions. 

return the work Great Britain, 
Ireland’s session was frank admission 
the neglected condition many the 
blind there and appeal the confer- 
ence take steps gain relief from the 
government. Work for the blind Eng- 
land itself appears thoroughly institutional, 
based very largely upon charitable founda- 
tions and most substantial its results, 
schools, shops, exhibits, and reports bear 
witness. Pensions and the augmenting 
wages are accepted necessary condi- 
tions. fact, session was given 
the discussion pensions, and there are 
for England and Wales fifty pension 
agencies for their blind population 
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25,317, aiding between five and six thou- 
sand pensioners. Emphasis many 
these matters doubt more marked 
because different social conditions, con- 
centrated population, etc., and could 
not find close parallels method for 
handling the problem our smaller and 
more scattered blind population. gen- 
eral, the impression England vast 
number agencies producing many sub- 
stantial results educational and indus- 
trial fields work for the blind, given 
some unity through the more general or- 
ganizations, Trust the 
British and Foreign Blind Association, but, 
the whole, involving more less 
competitive system, presenting 
advantages, and overemphasizing institu- 
tional methods. That this impression 
true borne out some the more 
recent moves toward union and 
tion, which, with the subject prevention, 
were the signs progress work for 
the blind reflected this conference. The 
formation several Unions All Agen- 
cies for the Blind for different sections 
England was reported; report made 
the London workshops; 
and the discussion pensions, plan 
suggested for codperation among pension 
agencies. 


Prevention blindness had been cov- 
ered the program, under paper 
Mr. Ritchie “Psychology Blindness 
and Care Blind The subject 
was, however, referred further pre- 
siding officers and discussion and 
additional paper introduced Miss Holt, 
New York, “Preventable Blindness.” 
Mr. Ritchie’s paper, though brief, called 
very forcibly for action the direction 
prevention blindness from ophthalmia 
neonatorum. quoted Dr. Harman’s 
figure forty per cent blindness due 
this trouble, and stated that Great 
Britain “no word all the sympathetic 
emotion expressed has yet been crystallized 
into anything more definite than the dis- 
semination cautionary leaflets.” Miss 
Holt’s paper emphasized the efforts 
doctors alone insufficient; told the 
work the New York Association, which 
this year spend $5,000 pursuing 
its investigations and preventive efforts 
this line; and submitted comprehensive 


outline what must done, different 
directions, for the prevention blindness, 
all ages and from various causes. 

The matter closer organization 
work for the blind seems 
come hand hand with recognition 
the needs the blind outside institutions, 
Scotland, with its blind population closely 
paralleling that Massachusetts* num- 
bers, has worked out very codperative 
plan for the “outside blind,” and the Eng- 
lish unions promise accomplish the 
same end. The first session the con- 
ference was devoted this subject, under 
the title, “The Housing the Blind, 
Residential and Holiday Homes, Improved 
Methods Visitation and Home Teach- 
ing, the Promotion After Care and 
Visitation Committees.” Miss Heywood, 
honorary secretary the North Eng- 
land Union All Agencies for the Blind, 
the recent organization which have 
referred, says: “When the young blind 
who are being educated and about 8,000 who 
are earning livelihood workshops and 
institutions have been deducted, there re- 
mains enormous number dealt 
with. Nearly 10,000 are receiving parish 
relief, and these probably many 
5,000 are workhouses.” Miss Heywood 
recognizes with the need register 
basis for such work. She quotes many 
differing opinions the best ways 
handling the various problems outlined 
her subject, but inclines herself, dis- 
appointing way, special institutions, and 
even concludes with the proposition that 
“colonies for the blind,” smaller scale 
but much the same lines the one 
which the Queen Roumania has already 
founded, established. While clear 
that certain temperaments cannot stand the 
strain competition with the seeing, and 
large per cent blind workers require 
supervision, the wishes and welfare the 
blind seem demand the minimizing 
special institutions and the greatest possi- 
ble use institutions common with 
the seeing, whether matters educa- 
tion, recreation, employment, permanent 
homes. Here, again, may under 
differing conditions, for Miss Heywood 
speaks the blind England “in the 
grip poverty, often destitution.” 


1 About four thousand. 
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While the economic loss our families, 
under the condition blindness, almost 
paralyzing, believe that our very varied 
group represent, whole, more comfort- 
able homes. 

There were sessions lines work 
less familiar personally which were 
most inspiring and enjoyable. Every one 
who was the conference recalls, with 
pleasure, the cheerful session “recrea- 
tions,” held Liverpool. The 
scholarly paper the conference was 
that the “Psychology Blindness,” 
and together with interesting discussion 
the subject made most valuable ses- 
sion. Music profession was another 
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subject, handled with equal enthusiasm 
both English speakers and Mlle. 
Chevenin’s paper. 

Much was left desired the form 
organization the conference. The 
program stands, think, reflects 
honestly the somewhat chaotic state the 
general subject work for the blind the 
world over. There are many forms 
specialization the work that confer- 
ence arranged sections, under sub- 
committees, bring together workers 
the same field for getting little more 
thoroughly and closely their chosen 
subject would seem profitable for another 
conference. 


THIS CONFERENCE AND ITS PREDECESSORS 


WALTER 
the Special Library for the Blind, Oxford, England 


time, philanthropic societies were like mer- 
cantile companies; each appeared 
jealous lest another should trespass its 
domain, and each was anxious convince 
the public that alone possessed the cure 
for all the ills which flesh was heir. 
Nor were blind societies exempt from this 
failing, for each institution thought that its 
managers were the sole patentees sound 
management. But was gradually dis- 
covered that the multitude counselors 
there might good feeling, and was 
thus that congresses sprang up. 

first these gatherings appeared 
little more than typhlological debating soci- 
eties, whose main object was partake 
hospitality and pass solemn resolutions, the 
latter proving less nutritious than the 
former. Indeed, these gatherings were not 
quite satisfactory the ordinary debat- 
ing club, which supposed meet regu- 
lar intervals. And this doubtless why 
Dr. Armitage declared that congress was 
place for the settlement disputed 
questions. 

Such state things was, however, not 
destined last, for 1902 the first the 
triennial conferences met London. This 


Dixson blind man. 


not the place discuss that convention. 
Its immediate result was the formation 
committee assemble similar meeting 
1905, but was also instrumental the 
founding school for defective blind 
children London. obvious, how- 
ever, that the whole affair was something 
the nature “feeler,” and that most 
the papers were necessity fancy 
subjects. 

Edinburgh, where the next conference 
was held 1905, this could longer 
the case, and was possible have papers 
which should summarize expert evidence 
obtained means questionnaires. This 
gave the collected transactions real value, 
and made them fit serve books 
reference for many years come. 

The committee which arranged the con- 
ference Manchester, which took place 
during the concluding week July last, 
thus had some indication supplied them 
the way which they might proceed. 
Edinburgh had had its exhibition goods 
interesting the blind; Manchester also 
must have exhibition. The work made 
the blind was very interesting, but that 
made for them was almost more so. There 
were shown Moon typewriter, Stainsby- 
Wayne interpointing Braille writer, and 
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machine whereby blind man could give 
instruction class deaf blind. Edin- 
burgh had had its conference service; Man- 
chester must the same. And here 
suggestion may pertinent. Rev. 
Marston, the blind minister Belgrave 
Chapel, London, preached conference 
sermon the cathedral. Might not 
possible future meetings the kind 
arrange for supply blind preachers all 
over the district which the conference 
being held? The cities Edinburgh 
and Glasgow vied with each other wel- 
coming the delegates; those Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Salford were not out- 
done. Indeed, would seem such times 
are danger being killed with 
kindness. Receptions and trips are very 
delightful. They make better known 
the public and each other, and they 
demonstrate concrete way the national 
importance the subjects dealt with. But 
such functions take good deal out the 
management committee, and unless kept 
within bounds are apt interfere with 
the discussions. would therefore suggest 
that not more than one social function 
should take place each day, addition 
two sessions. 

Again, Edinburgh had had its expert 
papers, and did Manchester. The novelty 
Manchester was arrangement whereby 
the papers were printed beforehand, that 
the reader each only needed sum- 
marize the conclusions arrived at. this 
connection, every blind delegate felt warmly 
grateful the authorities the Edinburgh 
institution, whose principal had the papers 
printed Braille for their use. Indeed, 
the blind printers there suspended their 
holiday order that the printing might 
expedited. 

But the recognition kindness, that 
shown the authorities Henshaw’s 
Blind Asylum Manchester itself must 
not forgotten, for they entertained the 
delegates banquet, and treated them 
kinderspiel, performed the students 
the say treated, for was 
genuine treat, and gave one the feeling that 
the performers enjoyed well the 
audience. Between the acts Mr. Charles 
Campbell showed lantern slides and 
motion pictures the blind taking part 
athletics and industries, which has used 


effectively America arouse the 
public recognition the needs and 
possibilities the blind. All the other 
blind societies Manchester and Liverpool 
vied with Henshaw’s wishing show 
all there was shown. Last, but not 
least, the sighted delegates, here always, 
seemed only too anxious show their blind 
brethren that attendance conference 
was not difficult might have been 
for those situated. 

And what the papers? They, too, were 
quite the level those read simi- 
lar occasions. The first paper dealt with 
the housing the blind. There was proba- 
bly nothing with which any one could 
disagree, though many supposed that ad- 
vocated the Queen Roumania’s segrega- 
tion scheme. was gratifying hear 
from Dr. Moon what was being done 
America the way home teaching, but 
even more import Englishmen, though 
not more interesting, was the stock was 
possible take progress England. 
few years ago matters England were 
most chaotic condition. Large home 
teaching centers had been established 
various places, but there were large dis- 
tricts which nothing was done. The ball 
had, however, been manufactured Mr. 
Frew Brydon, who read paper the 
subject Edinburgh, which showed 
that Scotland was completely parceled out 
among such societies. was very soon set 
rolling the foundation the North 
England Blind Societies’ Union, the busi- 
ness which was the work 
already going the district and 
establish fresh centers. proved such 
great success that the South, East, West, 
and Midlands England, well 
London, have followed suit. 

Superintendent Green’s paper, the in- 
dustrial training the blind the United 
States, showed how difficult for 
England realize the conditions prevalent 
another country. This particularly the 
case when state aid question. 
American state legislature has far wider 
powers than English county council, and 
therefore far more easy set the 
machinery government motion. But 
the very extent the powers such 
body will make extremely hard bring 
order into the work for the blind Amer- 
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ica. The Americans have one advantage 
over their fellow-workers for the blind 
England, for they are not hampered their 
efforts secure employment for the blind 
any Employers’ Liability Act. Many 
well-meaning people here will not employ 
blind man lest they should obliged 
insure him against accidents. 

paper the “Business Training 
the Blind,’ Dr. Fraser, Halifax, Nova 
cotia, put forth Braille system book- 
keeping, which proved revelation his 
auditors. The idea bookkeeping 
Braille was not universally approved, but 
the need business training for the blind 
was loudly voiced. book the subject 
was suggested, well the idea that 
sightless students might have the chance 
taking courses commercial colleges. 

The well-worn and important subject 
pensions was ventilated the afternoon 
Miss Massey, Manchester. She 
strongly advocated the removal the pro- 
vision, common our pension societies, 
that blind man should receive grant 
had already been receipt parish 
relief. Mr. Wilson, the Gardner’s Trust, 
thought that this step would induce the 
local authorities shirk their responsibili- 
ties, whilst Mr. Peter Miller, 
feared that the parish and the pension 
society might between them prevent the 
blind man from receiving anything all. 

the outing Liverpool, the 29th, 
something has already been said, but the 
managers the conference were deter- 
mined that even this should not treated 
complete holiday, though must 
said that “Recreations” was very appro- 
priate subject for discussion. The admi- 
essay Mr. Littlewood was, gener- 
ally speaking, fruitful suggestion rather 
than debate, though exception was taken 
his opinion that ordinary playing cards 
should not used institutions for the 
young blind. Recreations and out 
doors were mentioned, but the chief result 
was Mr. Charles Campbell’s invitation 
the English institutions help make the 
American Blind Athletic Association 
international society. 

Here let pause point out another 
difference between this gathering and that 
Edinburgh. Both were called “interna- 
tional,” but was reserved for the one 


which has just closed make feature 
papers read foreign delegates. 
previous day had heard worker from 
America; was now the turn France 
and Japan. were all disappointed that 
could not hear the voice 
Sizeranne, but the lady who read his paper 
provided with interesting matter. 
was obvious that France had led the way 
providing elementary and musical edu- 
cation for its blind, but obvious, also, 
that she does not take the teaching 
handicrafts very seriously. Perhaps this 
because such splendid work has been done 
providing organists’ positions the stu- 
dents the Institution Nationale des 
Jeunes Aveugles. The opinion was ex- 
pressed many quarters that little was 
done outside Paris, but this feeling may 
due simply the fact that extra-Parisian 
matters were scarcely touched upon. 

occasion when all the papers were 
good, seems invidious particularize, 
but probably one will found ques- 
tion the assertion that far the most in- 
teresting was that Mr. Tadasu Yoshi- 
moto. The day coming when will 
one the most striking personalities 
our world. His own sight being defective, 
has declared his aim the better- 
ment the condition the blind, first 
Japan and afterwards China and Korea; 
and though was far too modest say 
his paper, the gentleman whom 
the Japanese government has sent 
Europe inquire into the condition the 
blind the West. His paper came 
revelation us, for told that some 
sort interest had been taken the blind 
Japan ever since the ninth century, 
whilst for years, indeed centuries, they had 
practiced music and massage. Indeed, the 
real difficulties have been caused the 
introduction Western ideas, for, whereas 
massage had before been regarded their 
natural monopoly, they were now obliged 
face the competition the seeing. The 
only fault found with the paper was 
that, like most beautiful Japanese 
was very little. Mr. Taylor, the Bible 
Society, then gave general account the 
state the blind other Eastern coun- 
tries, which was followed closely. 

The audience did not discuss these papers 
any length, they thus hoped that extra 
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time would allowed the debate the 
“Psychology Blindness,” Mr. Ritchie. 
this point, however, there was intro- 
duced unannounced paper Miss Holt, 
New York, “The Prevention Blind- 
ness,” which was valuable contribution 
the proceedings, but was impossible 
have fully discussed the time the 
disposal the meeting. 
paper was monument Scottish research 
and cosmopolitan sympathy, and, while 
embodied the opinions experts, showed 
that was not afraid think for himself. 
combated the opinion that 
man’s power avoiding obstacles was 
“sense” the ordinary acceptation the 
term, although Mr. Illingworth took the 
cudgels its behalf. Mr. Ritchie also 
combated another favorite assumption, 
namely, that the blind are suspicious 
those sighted people who are most anxious 
help them. attributed the idea the 
incidents institution life. This deli- 
cate way stating fact fortunately more 
common formerly than now, the readiness 
many well-meaning sighted people 
give the blind what the sighted thought the 
blind ought have, instead what they 
wanted. Who has not heard the dear 
lady who would delete old-fashioned oaths 
from historical novels which she was copy- 
ing into Braille? But when were told 
that blind man’s horizon was bounded 
the extent his two arms, difference 
opinion asserted itself once the flood-gates 
discussion were opened. Unluckily those 
flood-gates were not left open very long, 
and rushed away from debate 
really salient matter attend the garden 
party which the mayor and mayoress 
Salford had provided our honor. 

conference would have been complete 
without pronouncement music, and 
obtained one from Mr. Platt, Birming- 
ham, who was well qualified make it. 
And here, again, the honor well-worn 
fallacy was dragged the mire. many 
quarters used asserted that blind 
pupils our large institutions should not 
taught play portable instruments, lest 
they should become street musicians. This 
was almost much say that blind 
men should not taught read lest they 
should become street readers. This theory 
is, however, not now widely held, and 


may that, with this with other 
pations, better even that blind man 
should little work with his begging, 
will beg, than that should 
work all. The point was ventilated 
apropos bands blind schools. Mr, 
Platt admitted that had never heard 
blind man’s playing ordinary band, 
though your readers have doubtless heard 
blind bandmaster. 

subject upon which much light was 
thrown was the training choir boys. 
the Edinburgh congress, Rev. Bainbrigg, 
who takes deep interest the blind, 
roundly declared that blind organist 
could keep order among choir boys; and 
unfortunately there was one the hall 
able deny his statement. But Man- 
chester there was considerable testimony 
the ability such musicians control 
juvenile choristers, and the suggestion was 
mooted that this fact should brought be- 
fore every diocesan conference the coun- 
try. was deplored that little musical 
literature had been provided English for 
the compared what the 
Bibliothéque Braille has done Paris. 

The last individual paper was read 
Mr. Mulholland, and was concerned with 
the blind Ireland. was ably seconded 
Mr. Dickie, but there could, course, 
little discussion matter where the 
knowledge required was local char- 
acter. But was clear that the British 
government was able far less for the 
blind Ireland than for those the sister 
island, owing sectarian and other differ- 
ences among those most deeply concerned, 
and the result appalling amount 
illiteracy the former country. 

the suggestion Mr. Charles Camp- 
bell informal meeting was held Friday 
evening, which were discussed several 
interesting subjects not 
program. caucus was held the musi- 
cians, and another the librarians. 
may hoped that, result the 
latter, the work every voluntary writer 
may have multiple result. 

Saturday morning the attendance 
had been considerably thinned, yet 
goodly number remained for the conclud- 
ing business. This consisted, the first 
place, short papers dealing with the 
results the Edinburgh congress. 
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siderable advances had been made pri- 
mary and secondary teaching, and col- 
lege blind teachers had been established, 
which was then holding its first examina- 
tion. have already mentioned the unions 
which were springing result 
Mr. Brydon’s paper. The employment 
committee had made searching inquiries 
the causes unemployment amongst 
the blind, but they left their suc- 
cessors search into the best occupations 
for those circumstanced. 

The election the committees was most 
interesting, and Mr. Guy Campbell must 
thanked for his suggestion that least 
third the members the conference 
committee should drawn from amongst 
the blind. The employment committee 
was and two 
bodies floated. One these was com- 
mittee inquire into the best means 
preventing blindness, and take steps 


carry those means into effect. The other 
was formed order encourage the co- 
ordination the funds the various 
pension societies, and generally see that 
the money available for pensions should 
far possible. large minority 
believed that the time was not ripe for the 
formation such committee, view 
the fact that the “old age pension bill” 
was before Parliament. But other coun- 
sels prevailed, and doubt the committee 
will know, how act should new 
gencies arise. 

needless say that votes thanks 
were freely distributed, because they were 
widely deserved. these Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. came for consid- 
erable share. Indeed, was quite possible 
sympathize with the latter when said 
that could not pretend that was not 
hard work, and alluded the help which 
Mrs. Illingworth had accorded him. 


ABSTRACTS PAPERS PRESENTED THE 
MANCHESTER CONFERENCE 


FIRST SESSION 


Space permits print abstracts only the papers which were read the 


conference, and unfortunately none the discussions. 


hope that what given here will interest 


our readers sufficiently induce them subscribe for the complete report the conference. For 
further particulars see paragraph entitled Manchester Conference,” page 107. 


THE HOUSING THE BLIND! 


ISABEL 


HEYWOOD 


Founder and Honorary Secretary the Manchester and Salford Blind Aid Society, and Honorary 
Secretary the North England Union all Agencies for the Blind 


nearly 34,000 blind persons 
the United Kingdom, far the larger 
number are blind. When the 
young blind, who are being educated, and 
about 8,000 who are earning livelihood 
workshops and institutions have been 
deducted, there remains enormous num- 
ber dealt with. Nearly 10,000 are 
receiving parish relief, and these prob- 
ably many 5,000 are the work- 
houses. 

residential and holiday homes, improved methods 


Visitation and home teaching, the promotion of after-care and 
Visitation committees. 


The neglect the blind for generations 
past can only remedied slow degrees. 
Our best hope lies prevention. must 
encourage the spirit self-reliance and 
self-respect every possible means. 

There constant outflow lads and 
girls who have completed their time the 
institutions; these should taken the 
hand they emerge, and either put into 
the way earning their living follow- 
ing the trades they have learned, pro- 
vided for some other way. Those who 
blind later life should saved from 
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despair, and given something and 
something live for. Those who blind 
old age should made comfortable for 
the rest their lives. 


THE HOUSING THE BLIND 


connection with the institutions there 
are adult workers and pupils, and 
question how they can best housed. 
The experts who have replied ques- 
tions the subject are agreed that these 
people should not remain, become, in- 
mates the institutions which they are 
attached. Boarding houses are suggested 
some, lodgings others. The boarding 
houses lately opened some the large 
institutions are most successful. 

Mr. Hendry (North Adelaide, Australia), 
referring methods there: 

“The ideal life the home life, and our 
experience, which have now followed 
for about twenty years, has been place 
one two our blind persons lodgings 
with respectable people, allowing our peo- 
ple select their own lodgings they 
wish, reserving ourselves the right 
know our men, pay them their money 
and let them pay their own board. 
also keep list persons who are pre- 
pared take our people. 

“With our better class men, who may 
have homes their own, board some 
our blind. This has the twofold advan- 
tage finding congenial home for the 
worker and augmenting the means live- 
lihood for the one who boards them.” 

Dr. Moon (Philadelphia) says: 
are two working homes here, one with 140 
men and one with sixty-four women, be- 
sides which the men’s home employs 100 
blind men who live their own homes. 
Each the homes referred has re- 
treat for those who grow infirm the 
service the homes.” 

Mr. Hugh Walford writes: “In Read- 
ing forty-one persons live many 
homes families great comfort. They 
are easily looked after clothing, food, 
respectability, and requirements few 
regular visitors, and reported upon the 
Blind Aid Society.” 

course this splendid arrangement, 
but the difficulty Manchester and Sal- 


ford find the families which will take 
the blind, and imagine other towns 
find this hindrance, especially where there 
are large numbers provided for, 
Homes are urgently needed: 

For the aged and infirm, both men 
and women, where they can pass their 
clining years peace and comfort. 

For men and women who are home- 
less and friendless, and unable any 
skilled remunerative work; especially 
for girls and young women left unpro- 
tected amidst dangers which they are help- 
less escape. Many these have 
hope, outlook, future earth but 
the workhouse. 

There should homes for homeless 
children under school age, where feeble 
crippled little ones can tenderly cared 
for, and the stronger ones trained for their 
school life. 

Convalescent holiday homes are 
invaluable. 

Our Blind Aid Society has one, founded 
1905, Southport, for fifteen men and 
fifteen women, and the good has already 
done truly wonderful. (See illustrated 
section. 

1907 similar Home Rest was 
opened Swansea for seven men and 
seven women. Mr. Frew Bryden tells 
two such homes Scotland, one the 
seaside and one the country, with 
commodation for nine women. 

Mr. Mulholland (Belfast) says: “We 
have found our home most useful and suc- 
cessful (a) saving little children from 
undesirable places where they were neg- 
lected; (b) shielding boys and girls leav- 
ing school receive their industrial train- 
ing the city from the vices slum 
districts, which large percentage 
the blind are forced live, owing small 
earnings; (c) affording comfortable and 
respectable lodgings for workers, very 
moderate rate; (d) preventing old people 
from having spend their declining years 
the workhouse.” 

Mr. Hendry says, “In South Australia 
have home the Grange, near the 
beach, for aged blind men and women; 
also excellent institution Brighton 
for blind and deaf-mute children.” 

Miss Bainbrigge (Westminster) writes, 
“Small homes for working blind women, 
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and also for friendless semi-invalids, are 
wanted.” 

The general opinion those whose ad- 
vice have sought that several small 
homes are better than few large ones. 
With this entirely agree theory, but 
expenses have considered. 

quite evident that the workhouse 
place for the intelligent and respectable 
blind, whatever age, nor for little blind 
children. 

The blind being nearly all the grip 
poverty, often destitution, the houses 
lodgings they can obtain are, rule, 
the worst and poorest places; thus 
healthiness and cleanliness are almost 
impossible. 

The whole question housing the blind 
nourish every spark independence, and 
encourage every effort live natural 
home life. 

The second part subject really 
needs paper itself. 

speaking visitation, home teaching, 
and after-care, Miss Heywood said: 

answer first question, “How the 
blind who not belong any institution 
society are found out?” the replies 
received through census returns, 
the police department, clergy and minis- 
ters, inspectors the poor, personal in- 
quiries home teachers visitors, 
notices local papers, and information 
given the blind themselves. 

The Union all Agencies for the Blind 
the Six Northern Counties has found 
out the names and addresses and other 
necessary information about all the blind 
living away from the large towns through 
the chief constables and their staffs. The 
organizing secretary the union, Miss 
Wright, has now complete register, which 
will prove invaluable the work the 
union develops, and will, trust, time, 
lead the individual care every blind 
person those counties. 

Manchester and Salford the Blind 
Aid Society has complete register the 
blind persons living 
tions, and are touch with them all. 

the visitation the blind, and 
whether blind sighted visitors are best, 
the expressions opinion which have 
received are mostly favor blind (or 


partially blind) visitors, having more 
sympathy and more encouraging influ- 
ence, owing their own similar affliction. 

Mr. Joseph Hall, Swansea, writes, 
“Sighted visitors, opinion, are cer- 
tainly the most suitable, they can better 
ascertain the circumstances and all partic- 
ulars about the friends and relations the 
blind, etc.” 

large towns sure that sighted 
voluntary visitors are needed, well 
official paid visitors, whether blind 
sighted. 

Manchester have divided our dis- 
tricts according the wards the city. 

very important question, “How would 
you deal with the begging 
has brought various answers, which 
will quote the following: 

Dr. Moon (Philadelphia) begging 
community will, fear, always with 
whilst begging sighted persons also 
permitted.” 

Mr. Hendry (North Adelaide): 
not think this matter can effectively 
dealt with until full employment found 
for the industrious and provision made for 
the incapable.” 

Mr. Hugh Walford (Reading): “The 
migratory blind are all beggars degree. 
migratory blind person should 
allowed stay any but his native place 
long enough get legal status 
citizen.” 

This most necessary; and Man- 
chester have paid blind people’s fares back 
London and other places rather than let 
them settle and come our already over- 
burdened society for permanent aid. 

must say word behalf the beg- 
gars. know good many, and know 
how hard their life and how many 
them hate and loathe it. Many are well 
educated and intelligent, and they could 
have found any other means livelihood 
they would never have taken begging. 
Often the beggars are not much 
blame sighted people, who gave them 
other chance livelihood. find 
very difficult get our beggars off the 
streets, but think fewer take begging 
since began put higher aims and 
better possibilities within their reach. 

The puzzle provide these possibili- 
ties for those who blind late life, and 
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for many for whom there room 
any institution and who are not eligible 
for any the workshops; for such 
these the following occupations have been 

Mr. Frew Bryden: “We have for many 
years given considerable financial help 
enable suitable persons, who are not eli- 
gible for the Blind Asylum Workshops, 
begin some form trading. The large 
proportion who make living this way 
through help received from has encour- 
aged continue this, and where the 
society has organization that can in- 
vestigate and supervise, this method would 
often the best. have Ladies’ 
Auxiliary that provides knitting and sells 
the knitted goods, and 140 women make 
addition 2s. 2s. 6d. their income. 
should have said will have probably 
140 160 men engaged variety 
forms trading above.” 

Mr. Joseph Hall: “We keep touch with 
ex-pupils, and supply them with materials 
for basket making, mat making, and chair 
caning, cost price, and give them reason- 
able credit. Grants have been made for 
tools and accessories, and females have 
had gifts automatic knitting machines, 
etc. Many our ex-pupils are now fully 
employed various parts Wales.” 

Mr. Hendry: should suggest that 
blind persons should taught such trades 
and handicrafts could carried out 
their own homes. young man, who was 
basket maker trade, has applied him- 
self learning various branches work, 
that might teach some the outside 
blind. has been engaged this work 
about twelve months, and has some eleven 
twelve pupils, some whom are already 
doing remarkably well. The institution 
provides raw material cost price, and 
undertakes sell work that market- 
able character.” 

Mr. Mulholland: “We help our people 
become agents for tea providing them 
with stock begin with. Money also 
advanced those anxious start small 
shops, which they repay weekly install- 
ments. man thus helped now employs 
several blind basket makers.” 


Manchester have, for our outside 
blind, panwork brush shop, this being 
trade easily learned older men; Braille 
writing and bookbinding, knitting, hawk- 
ing, tea agencies, and other little 
nesses, besides employing many 
can visitors, collectors, and any capac- 
ity find possible the blind. are 
now paying £800 year wages blind 
persons. 

the subject Free Lending 
Library blind types, the general opinion 
that national library would too 
great undertaking, and too costly, but 
that libraries given centers, managed 
the blind societies, are the best. 

conclusion, believe that the Unions 
all Agencies Behalf the Blind 
which are being formed various parts 
England will degrees the means 
providing that every blind person shall 
cared for, and shall know where find 
friend and taught how make life 
worth living. 

think, also, that much might done 
founding “colonies” different districts 
(on smaller scale, but much the same 
lines, the one which the Queen 
mania has already founded). Into these 
“colonies” could gathered the blind 
who are homeless and friendless, the in- 
efficient, and the aged and infirm. Work 
could provided for those who can work. 
Unskilled labor and handicrafts 
learned middle life could carried on. 
Perhaps the government, local boards, 
corporations, guardians, might help 
start these “colonies,” which should be, 
far possible, self-supporting. they 
are begun small scale their develop- 
ment will come naturally, need after 
need arises. only hint this means 
providing for great number our 
blind, for whom present can little 
that will permanent use. 


answer objections raised the 
colony plan, Miss Heywood 
wherever possible she advocated natural 
home life for the blind, and only spoke 
colony possible provision for the 
homeless and friendless. 
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THE TECHNICAL TRAINING AND INDUSTRIAL 
EMPLOYMENT THE BLIND THE 
UNITED STATES 


GREEN 
Superintendent the Missouri School for the Blind 


recognized end the training 
given the various institutions the 
blind capable citizenship. 

One the most important assets the 
capable citizen his ability make 
living for himself and those dependent 
upon him, and for that reason the technical 
training which may applied some 
breadwinning pursuits forms the most 
valuable part the curriculum. ’Tis 
part life make living. The blind 
man, well his seeing brother, may 
starve five languages, may know the 
miseries dependence even though 
also conversant with the beauties Shake- 
speare, may have Beethoven sonata 
his fingers’ ends and not have the ability 
teach the scale “C.” 

The purpose the training given the 
schools and institutions the United 
States give all-round development 
that will obviate these distressing situa- 
tions, for these schools have most thorough 
academic courses for mental training, ex- 
cellent gymnasia for physical development, 
industrial manual training shops for 
teaching trades, and thorough courses 
instruction music for such have 
talent that direction. 

Twenty-nine states have schools for 
the young blind, the usual age limits for 
admission being six twenty years. 
addition these, ten states have dual 
schools which have the deaf taught the 
same school with the blind, and under the 
same management. Training given 
the majority these schools broom 
making, mattress and mop making, piano 
tuning, recaning chairs, wood-stayed 
basket making for the boys, and hand and 
machine sewing, knitting, crocheting, rug 
weaving, making reed and raffia baskets 
for the girls. eighteen states broom 
making taught boys. This occupation 
more profitably followed the Middle 
Western States, because the broom corn 


product these states, and can 
obtained low rate. twelve states 
mattress making taught. 

The yearly appropriations for running 
these schools $1,105,500; the shops and 
industrial schools, $120,000, making total 
$1,225,500 spent yearly the United 
States for the instruction the blind. 

the census there were 
blind the United States. 
these, per cent were over years 
age. Direct and systematic efforts are 
made these schools secure the full 
number the per cent remaining 
eligible their advantages. The million 
dollars expended their respective 
plants and the further millions required 
for their maintenance have procured 
most excellent system schools for the 
training and development the young 
blind. There are 4,500 pupils and 500 
teachers. 

the adult blind, 25.3 per cent are 
from years old, 13.2 per cent from 
48.2 per cent are years old, past 
working age, and per cent are un- 
known age. 

The 38.5 per cent working age gives 
24,920, whom 10,668 are women; 12,506 
are engaged profitable occupations; 891 
are farmers, planters, 
766 are musicians and teachers music; 
206 are merchants and dealers, while 
are teachers and professors colleges; 
545 are laborers, and 416 are agents. 

For the adult blind, there are eight in- 
dustrial homes and ten shops, with nearly 
600 workers. These institutions have 
annual state appropriations amounting 
$120,000, and sales over 

The oldest these the Perkins shop 


the New York Commission more nearly 
100,000. 


full particulars regarding workshops for the blind 
America, see Outlook for the Blind, Vol. 11, No. 2, July, 1908. 
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Boston, founded 1840, with earnings 
last year $30,000. Next age comes 
the Pennsylvania Working Home for 
Blind Men, founded 1874, with earn- 
ings $27,755.79, and appropriation 
22,500. The California Industrial Home 
has appropriation $25,000, with 
earnings $27,141.78. The Indiana Shop 
for the Blind has earnings $4,223.09. 
The Brooklyn Home, New York, has 
earnings $5,538.08. These first four 
establishments present the unusual condi- 
tion the earnings exceeding the ex- 
penses. 

Other industrial homes are Chicago, 
Mt. Healthy, Ohio, Hartford, Conn., and 
Saginaw, Mich. 

the workshops for the blind, the Wis- 
consin workshop, the city Milwaukee, 
has specialized the manufacture 
willow baskets. The earnings for last year 
were $7,500, the weekly wages running 
from $16.32. The sales have stead- 
ily increased since the first year open- 
ing the shop, due the alert exploitation 
its wares the energetic superintend- 
ent, Mr. Oscar Kustermann, and the fact 
that willow now obtained much cheaper, 
several state institutions now raise 
for the purpose supplying the shop. 

The Massachusetts Commission for the 
Blind maintains shop for men, and one 
for women, Cambridge, which are the 
latest additions shops for the blind, be- 
ing the outgrowth the Experiment Sta- 
tion for the Trade Training the Blind, 
founded 1904 under the supervision 
Mr. Charles Campbell, who has 
given efficient service the cause the 
blind extending the limited field the 
occupations open the unsighted plac- 
ing the blind worker the side his 
seeing brother the factory work. String- 
ing hairpins, cutting box corners the 
box factory, stripping tobacco, other fac- 
tory work, and the weaving art fabrics 
artistic patterns are the contributions 
due Mr. Campbell’s energy. The weav- 
ing artistic fabrics, rugs, portiéres, and 
draperies, inaugurated Mr. Campbell, 
has been adopted the shops Cincin- 
nati and Cleveland, Ohio, and also the 
Michigan Employment Institution. 

The New York Association for the Blind 
was organized 1905. Telephone switch- 


board operating, making bead shades for 
electric light globes and opera glass bags, 
making wire hat frames and trimmings, 
and shampooing are the new occupations 
due this Association’s efforts, which has 
shop for men, and also training shop 
for women (quite distance apart, are 
the shops Cambridge). The New York 
Association the development 
Committee Tickets for the Blind formed 
the Misses Edith and Winifred 
whose generous, indefatigable efforts much 
its success due. The Association has 
performed most valuable work, making 
complete and accurate registration the 
blind, which has been found 2,300 
the city New York. The New York 
Commission for the Blind took the 
work making census the blind 
the state, adopting the card used the 
Association, giving age, birth, health, cause 
blindness, earning capacity, family his- 
tory, and conditions. The Massachusetts 
Commission has led the way accurate 
statistical compilation, embracing complete 
information every case. Their card 
model for all similar work. This excel- 
lent example should followed all the 
states the Union, full and accurate 
details concerning the condition the 
blind must known and individual needs 
learned before wise course can de- 
termined upon and proper action taken. 
Blindness has specific for all its ills. 
This beneficent work increasing the 
practical breadwinning occupations open 


the blind not only increases the 


dence the blind themselves, but has 
another most educative influence for the 
sighted public, helping realize that 
the intelligent, alert, and capable blind per- 
son not confined the stereotyped 
occupations hitherto considered the blind 
man’s specialties, but may engage other 
occupations where his individual capabili- 
ties may find expression the normal 
relations the business 
order. 

The schools have performed beneficent 
work, not only training hundreds 
young blind industrial skill accepted 
lines, but developing confidence and 
resourcefulness which lead the young grad- 
uate forge into new fields endeavor. 
impossible mention all the schools 
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and their graduates who are doing good 
work. One the most efficient these 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Instruction the Blind, Overbrook. 
This magnificent plant due the wise 
planning and judicious forethought 
Edward Allen, now director the 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 
School for the Blind. 

Out ninety-seven graduates the 
Overbrook school the last twelve years, 
many whom are successful piano 
tuners, music and literary teachers, find 
cotton planter, politician, poultry raiser, 
evangelist, city missionary, custom laun- 
dress; seventy-five per cent are favorably 
accounted for. Among the ex-pupils, 
find workers box factory, tape factory, 
phrenologist, coal dealer, and florist. 

Among the occupations followed 
pupils the New York City school, 
find the unusual ones plumber’s helper, 
electrician helper, helper printing office, 
iron foundry man, bookbinder, professional 
checker player, postmaster, truck driver, 
and tax collector. 

For six years graduate the Missouri 
School for the Blind has had the entire 
control the telephone exchange for 
small town, and has performed all the work 
with the help one assistant. Another 
totally unsighted graduate has assisted his 
father and brother loading and unload- 
ing freight, and has also tended two 
teams. One man, Fulton, Mo., has 
carried the loaded molds pipe and 
tiling factory. 

The greatest success broom making 
pupils the Missouri school has been 
made those who went small towns 
and started shops their own, and ob- 
tained the custom the entire community. 
Two brothers, leaving last year, have all 
they can supply the demand their 
neighborhood. One boy has the trade 
town 3,000 inhabitants, and raising 
his own corn. One boy has made nearly 
$30 per month selling brooms fac- 
tories. One graduate the school 
traveling salesman for broom factory, 
making $85 month and his expenses. 
Bookbinding taught this school, the 
pupils sewing, backing, and making the 
covers the Braille books 
the school. Out fifty-nine graduates 


the last eighteen years, forty are sup- 
porting themselves and doing well. 

One graduate the Tennessee School 
for the Blind has accumulated fortune 
$80,000 real estate. One from the Pitts- 
burg school has made fortune the 
coal business. These examples, who have 
bravely ventured forth make place 
the world, with the far greater number 
from the schools who have been successful 
the more usual occupations piano 
tuning and teaching, church organists, 
broom making, etc., make roster brave 
spirits, who have obtained from the schools 
not only the technical training which ena- 
bles them follow these pursuits, but also 
the courage and confidence which make 
them treat blindness accident 
circumstance—an obstacle overcome. 

For the capable blind artisan, favor 
the workshop instead the industrial 
home. enables him work his trade; 
receive wages proportionate his in- 
dustry; live community with seeing 
neighbors; unite the duties and respon- 
sibilities the citizen the normal social 
fabric, instead vegetating restricted 
artificial life institution. The condi- 
tion the invalid, feeble-minded, aged 
blind presents different problem, which 
demands entirely different treatment. 

general wave interest the train- 
ing and employment the adult blind has 
spread throughout the United States the 
last few years. The latest appropriation 
for state aid $40,000, made the Legis- 
lature Maine for solving the industrial 
problem. Maryland has appropriated $1,500 
for two years aid Commission Five 
solving the problem presented this 
phase the work. Delaware has spent 
$1,200 the past year for similar work. 
Rhode Island has appropriated $2,500. 
Wisconsin’s latest appropriation was for 
$5,700, and Michigan $69,500. The Scotoic 
Aid Society St. Louis, private organi- 
sixty-five philanthropic citizens, 
the latest society aid the adult blind. 

With Massachusetts spending $45,000 
year for training and placing the adult 
blind, Pennsylvania spending $20,000 year 
for the last thirty years, California $25,000 
year for many years, $55,000 for 
the last four years; with all the wealth 
material, equipment, and growing interest 
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manifested from the Atlantic the Pacific, 
may believe that the time near 
hand for the solution the many difficult 
and complex problems that invest this work 
training the blind for self-support. 
They require patient, persistent effort, 
but hope that the United States 
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America, with her richness benevolent 
achievement and multiplicity industrial 
processes, will aid her sister nations 
finding the answers these vital questions, 
and will enlarge the opportunities the 
blind and help them attain economic 
independence. 


COMMERCIAL TRAINING THE BLIND CANADA 


Superintendent Halifax School for the Blind, Nova Scotia 


all true educators the blind, the 
calling for their pupils ever present. 
When consider that the education 
those who are deprived sight had its 
beginning little more than one hundred 
years ago, and realize the difficulties that 
have had overcome, not surpris- 
ing that the field occupations for the 
blind somewhat restricted, and that the 
desire widen this field should the day 
dream those who have the best interests 
the blind most schools for 
the blind the curriculum includes more 
less thorough English education and 
training music, pianoforte tuning, and 
handicrafts, but very few schools has 
any attempt been made deviate from this 
course. educator the blind have 
found experience that the success 
blind persons largely dependent upon 
their having had specific training, and 
that most the failures among graduates 
schools for the blind due the lack 
such training. For the past twenty years 
have watched with great interest the 
efforts some the graduates the 
Halifax School for the Blind establish 
themselves business, and have carefully 
marked the results. found that the great- 
est difficulty with which these graduates 
had contend arose from their want 
practical knowledge bookkeeping and 
business methods. This 
gradually overcame, but great personal 
inconvenience and loss time. there- 
fore determined give pupils thor- 
ough commercial training, famil- 
iarize them with ordinary business methods 
and enable them keep for themselves, 


direct others keep, full set books. 
this end Mr. MacDonald, then 
pupil the Halifax school, was sent 
the Maritime Business College, Halifax, 
ness training, and where, conjunction 
with the principals the college, 
worked out system double-entry book- 
keeping adapted the needs those de- 
prived sight. For the past four years 
Mr. MacDonald has been teacher this 
institution, and has devoted four hours 
weekly the instruction the pupils tak- 
ing the business course. The pupils gladly 
avail themselves the opportunity 
obtain commercial training, and safe 
say that the commercial class has become 
one the most popular classes the 
school. The course covers period two 
school years, and embraces bookkeeping, 
business methods, and commercial law. The 
submitted the teacher our com- 
mercial course: 

“The aim the business course given 
the boys and girls threefold. 

“First, enable them keep Braille 
clear and concise records their own busi- 
ness transactions. 

“Second, give them accurate knowl- 
edge bookkeeping entries, business forms, 
letters, etc., they appear for the use 
persons with sight. 

“Third, familiarize them with the 
ordinary mercantile laws Canada. 

“In bookkeeping the double-entry system 
used, but simplified such way that 
the entries may made means the 
small English Braille frame. 

“In regard the second aim the 
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course, realize that person who 
blind must not only able keep his own 
records, but must also have clear idea 
how those same records would kept 
persons with sight. this connection 
the importance double rulings, extra col- 
umns, different colored inks, etc., empha- 
sized. With this knowledge blind person 
able supervise the transcribing 
business records from Braille print, and 
vice versa. Special attention given 
correspondence and all kinds business 
forms. 

“In the third part the course, the 
formation partnerships and joint stock 
companies discussed, and the pupils are 
given insight into the legal aspect 
bills exchange, contracts, mortgages, and 
all such topics with which one engaged 
the business every-day life would have 
familiar. 

“The course aims being practical, and 
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the pupils are instructed how best 
keep records tuning, music teaching, etc. 
—pursuits which large proportion 
our young men and young women are en- 
gaged after they leave the institution.” 

Fifteen per cent the graduates the 
Halifax School for the Blind are engaged 
business pursuits, and confidently look 
forward still greater percentage be- 
coming active business men. This result 
can only achieved continuing give 
our pupils specific business training 
that will fit them for active business life. 
believe that fully twenty-five per cent 
the educated blind might successfully follow 
business callings, and far this school 
concerned, effort will spared the 
practical business training the pupils, 
that they may the more easily achieve suc- 
cess the commercial world. 


(Extracts from Manchester Conference Papers to be 
continued in Fanuary) 


MEMORIAM—JOHANN 


Superintendent and Secretary, Midland Institution for the Blind, 
Nottingham, England 


the 22d March last there passed away 
Copenhagen one who has long been recog- 
nized, both here and the Continent, one 
the leading lights among the workers for 
the improvement the condition the blind, 
and his death will regretted all who 
had the privilege know him. 

Herr Moldenhawer was born 1829, 
and practically spent his whole life behalf 
the blind, and was who initiated the 
systematic teaching the blind Denmark. 
was the first director the Royal Insti- 
tution for the Blind Copenhagen, which 
position occupied for the long period 
forty-seven years, until his retirement 1905. 
received his early education the Royal 
School Copenhagen, and afterwards 
studied philology the university that 
city. 1854 undertook, his own ex- 
pense, tour for the purpose making 
visited 
institutions for defectives and for the blind, 
and his return his own country pub- 
lished interesting account various estab- 


from Blind, No. 43, published the Gard- 
ner's Trust for the Blind, Henry J. Wilson, Esq., secretary, 


Victoria Street, London, W., England. 


lishments the kind had visited 
Germany and Switzerland. The Danish gov- 
ernment, recognizing the importance the 
question, made monetary grant him 
continue these studies and inquiries, and 
then extended his researches, visiting institu- 
tions England, Holland, Belgium, Ger- 
many, and France. The government that 
time had proposal take under its charge, 
and develop, small institution for the blind 
which had been carried and maintained 
privately. the urgent request the Min- 
ister Instruction Denmark that day, 
Herr Moldenhawer resolved devote him- 
self entirely the cause the blind, and with 
that object view went, the year 1857, 
further tour inspection and inquiry 
regard the systems dealing with the 
blind other countries, remaining for long 
time Dresden and Paris. his return 
Copenhagen, suggested the establishment 
National Institution for the Blind, the 
intention being adopt all such methods 
instruction were appropriate the circum- 
stances his country, and was appointed 
the director. The institution was inaugurated 
November, 1858, the presence His 
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Majesty, Frederick VII, with twenty-five 
pupils, whom twenty-two were from the 
private institution before mentioned. The 
number increased forty the following year, 
and 1865 there were seventy pupils, the full 
number the institution was then capable 
accommodating. 1882 the institution under- 
went enlargement accommodate one 
hundred, and this number was subsequently 
admitted. 

his care for the blind, Herr Molden- 
hawer did not rest satisfied with simply pro- 
viding the means instruction. His efforts 
were equally directed, also, placing out his 
pupils useful and independent persons 
society, and founded 1894 society for 
the purpose providing work for the blind. 
But beyond all this, his care was not for the 
Danish blind alone; his interests were world- 
wide, and indefatigable the practice do- 
ing good. frequently wrote articles 
foreign newspapers the subject the 
blind, with view the improvement 
their condition. Since his retirement Herr 
Moldenhawer compiled history the Royal 
Institution for the Blind Copenhagen, 
containing also account the commence- 
ment and development the cause the 
blind Denmark. This book also trans- 
lated and published French last year. 
the councils behalf the blind, Herr 
Moldenhawer held high place, not only 
Denmark but other countries, 
important and services have 
everywhere been accorded much recognition. 

has been privilege meet Herr 
Moldenhawer number occasions, the 
first being long ago the year 1883, when 
took part the first conference which was 
held the blind this country. The con- 
ference was held York, commemorate 
the jubilee the Yorkshire School for the 
Blind. and the late Mr. Buckle, York, 
were close friends, and there was also pres- 
ent the conference the late Herr Meyer, 
that splendid Dutchman, long since gone 
his rest, the director the institution 
Amsterdam. Young the work then 
was, looked these men veritable 
fathers the work, and they did much 


inspire and encourage me. They have now 
all passed away, and the world the blind 
the poorer their loss, but them 
may truly said that their works follow 
them. also had the pleasure meeting 
Herr Moldenhawer both the conference 
the Royal Normal College for the Blind 
1890, and the congress Brus- 
sels, 1902, which took prominent 
part; and lastly, company with Mr. 
Norwood, the successor Mr. Buckle 
York, had the privilege meeting and be- 
ing entertained this fine old man his 
Danish home Copenhagen, where was 
quietly resting from his labors. had 
tired from active service the institution the 
previous year, but lived near and was 
still full the cause, which discussed 
great length, and showed with much 
pleasure and pride over his 
Particularly was interested taking 
see the splendid Home for Blind Women 
Mariendalsvig, the outskirts the city. 
After showing the workshops the city, 
bid affectionate good-by, and 
parted from him with much regret. One who 
true friend the blind this country 
and who knew him well writes “dear 
old Moldenhawer. was always specially 
interested him, and seemed privilege 
touch with one who was essentially 
pure heart. Alongside his friend Meyer, 
that wonderful Dutchman, they both made 
interesting pair, from whom received 
genuine inspiration. simply overpowered 
the way these men have wakened the 
English up. should say 
companions were the best men could find, 
and that doing his own work well 
could help make them better would.” 

Herr Moldenhawer gave long life the 
cause the blind. The record that life 
inspiration the workers the cause. 
has left enduring mark the history 
the work for the uplifting the blind, not 
only his own country, but the larger 
field beyond, and well honor his 
memory and endeavor follow his great 
example. 

June 19, 1908. 


Helen Keller and Just press 


the 
Magazine”’ 


learn “that Miss Keller 
edit the Christmas num- 


ber” Matilda Ziegler Magazine for 
the Blind. The Outlook for the Blind con- 
gratulates Editor Holmes and the readers 

the Ziegler this noteworthy 
undertaking. 


State 


Name Institution 


Location 


Date Foundation (4) Opening 


Maintained state endowment 
Annual current expenditures (about) 
Valuation plant 


Alabama 
School for 


(a) 1888 


$18,000 
$90,000 


Management, No. Trustees 


Superintendent (1) Name (2) Term 
service (3) No. since opening 


Trustees 


(1) Man 


Pupils registered (4) during year (4) (4) 


(5) since opening. (6) Per 
cap. cost basis registration 


(8) Academic (9) Music (10) Choral 
class (11) Orchestra (12) Tuning 


(13) Chair caning 
(15) Broom- (16) Mattress-making 


(17) Domestic science (18) Sewing 
(19) Knitting (20) Crocheting 


(21) Netting (22) Basketry 
(23) Any other trade 


(24) Business course. When started 


Instructors (25) seeing (26) blind 


(28) New York Point, 


(29) American Braille, 
(30) Line type, 
(32) Braille music, 


Writing. Embossed system used for 
pupils pencil writing 

(36) typewriting (37) Make and No. 

machines used 

Physical Training (38) Size gymna 
sium. Acreage (39) all the grounds, 
and (40) the fields used for sports 
diplomas granted 
since Date (6) No. students 
rece ving Since when has 
ex-pupils known successful 

(43) music (44) trades (45) business 
(46) miscellaneous 
Compulsory Education (47) Has your 
state such law for the blind 

(48) enforced 


Ophthalmia Neonatorum (49) Are 
eyes examined oculist 

(50) How many pupils and ex-pupils 
blind from above cause 

(51) there law relative the pre- 
vention blindness (52) what 
extent enforced 


(2) 
(5) 465 

(6) $230 

(9) 
(11) 
(23) Hammo 
(25) (2¢ 
(27) 

(29) 

(30) 
(32) 612 
(33) Am. Bra 
(34) Braille 
(35) None 
(36) None 

(38) gym 


(39) About 


(40) field 


(41) 
(42, 
accurate 
been kept 


(47) 
(48) 


(49) Yes 
(50) Should 
20% 

(51) 
(52) 


Resident Sup 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOR THE BLIND THE UNIT 


The information gathered from the latest figures available previous 


Arkans California Colorado Connecticut Florida Georgia 
the Blind School the Blind Inst. for the Deaf and School for the Deaf Institute for the Blind School for Deaf and Academy for the Blind 
Blind and the Blind School Dept. the Blind 
Little Rock Berkeley Colorado Springs Hartford St. 
State State and donations State State 
$45,000 For both depts., $66,000 For both depts. $66,000 $12,250 For both depts., $20,000| $18,000 
(about) $600,000 $325,000 $18,000 $135,000 
(3)4 (2) (2) Indefinite (3) (2) years (2) Indefinite (2) Indefinite (3) (2) Indefinite (3)8 
(5) (6) (5) 320 (5) 203 (5) (5) record (5) data 
(including repairs, etc.) (6) (6) $316 (6) $300 (6) $160 (6) $154 
Mop- (23) (23) Rug weaving, arate department (23) (23) Shoe cobbling, 
None (24) (24) None None (24) None (24) None 
Braille (33) Point (33) Am. Braille (33) Point (33) Am. Braille (33) Point (33) Point 
aille (34) Point (34) Braille (34) Point (34) Braille (34) Point (34) Point 
(37) Smith Premier 36) about (37) Smith Premier (36) (37) Remington (36) Department not 
Oliver 37) Remington Remington (37) Blickensderfer Fox organized 
acres (39) acres (39) 130 acres (39) school, 120 dairy (39) acres (39) acres (39) acres 
field for sports (40) acres (40) acres (40) acres (40) acre (40) acres (40) acres 
(48) (48) Not necessary (48) (48) Yes (48) (48) 
(49) Yes (49) Yes, necessary (49) Yes (49) Yes (49) Yes (49) Yes 
(52) prosecution Law regulating license 
known doctors and nurses 
Miscellaneous vols., *See table end July ated $80,000 for new build- not organized 
nt Superintendent __titles, 5 | Outlook for the Blind ings since moving to new building. 


| 


TIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOR THE BLIND THE UNITED STATES AND 


The information gathered from the latest figures available previous publication 


and 


to 


Connecticut 
Institute for the Blind 
School 


1893 


Colorado 
School for the Deaf 
and the Blind 


Colorado Springs 


Deaf, 1874 Blind, 


State and donations 
For both depts. $66,000 $12,250 
Argo, (1) George Marshall 
203 (5) 
(6) $316 (6) $300 
(19) (20) (19) (20) 
(24) None None 


(33) Point 
(34) Point (34) Braille 

(37) Smith Premier (36 


(38) 
(39) acres 
(40) acre 


(33) Am. Braille 


38) 
(39) school, 120 dairy 


(41 46) See (21). 
Pupils needing High 


42) 1908 
(43) Unknown 
Few remain here after 


(44) 
(45 and 46) Unknown years age 


(47) (47) Yes 
(48) Yes 
(52) prosecution 
known 


for the Blind 


the Perkins Institution. 


*1907 Legislature appropri- 
ated $80,000 for new build- 
ings 


doctors and nurses 


Department not organized 
since moving new building. 


Florida Georgia Idaho 
School for Deaf and for the Blind School for the Deaf School 
the Blind and the Blind 
Augustine Macon Jackson 
State State 
For both depts., $18,000 $54,000 
$18,000 $135,000 $312 
(5) record (5) data (5) (5) 1837 
(6) $160 (6) (6) (6) $269 
(21) (22) (21 and 22)* (21 (21) 
(24) None None (24) (24) 19¢ 
(28) 150 (28) 235 (28) (28) 
(29) Only few (29) (29) (29) 
(34) Point (34) Point 34) (34) 
Fox organized (37) Remington (37) 
(38) None (38) (38) (38) 
(39) acres (39) acres (39) 
(40) acres (40) acres (40) (40) 
record (41) not give (41) 
(44, 45, 46) data 
(47) (47) (47) Yes (47) 
(48) (48) Yes (48) 
(49) Yes (49) Yes (49) (49) 
(51) (51) specific law. (51) (51) 
regulating license (52) 


mson | 
3 | 
| 
. 
| 
| 
— 
| 
| 
| 


CANADA 


lowa 


Indiana Kansas 
College for the Blind School for the Blind 


School for the Blind 


inois 


Kentucky 
hool for the Blind 


Inst. for the Educa- 
tion the Blind 


ate State State State State 
4,000 $40,000 $38,000 $25,000 $36,000 


George Jones 


1837 


(2) Indefinite (3) 


(5) 1,259 


(1) Benj’min Huntoon 
(2) Indefinite (3) 


(1) Vance (2) (1) Hall 


$269 (6) $246.82 $226 $275 (6) $239 


(23 


Am. Braille (33) Point (33) Point 
Braille (34) Braille (34) Point 

Remington Underwood (37) Remington (37) Remington (37) Smith Premier 

39) acres (39) acres (39) acres (39) acres (39) acres 
acres (40) acres (40) acres (40) acres (40) acres 


fe 


(42) record 
(43) 

(44) 

(45) 

(46) 


(41) 


230 


(41) 
(42 46) data 


(42 46) data 


47) (47) (47) 
49) Yes (49) 
50) About (51) Intermarriage (50) 

51) Yes cousins and marriage (51) 


52) Not enforced epileptics and persons 
with transmissible dis- 
eases forbidden law. 
Licenses nurses and 


phys’ns regul’d law 


(42) 
(43) 
(44) 
(45) 
(46) 
(47) 
(48) 
(49) 


State 
Name Institution 


Louisiana 
School for the Blind 


Location 


the Blind 


Maryland 
Maryland School for 


Massachusetts 


Perkins Inst. and 
School for the Blir 


1829 1832 


State 


Trustees 


Baton Rouge 

Maintained state endowment State State and endowment 
Annual current expenditures (about) $12,500 $43,000 
Valuation plant $50,000 $500,000 
Management, No. Trustees Trustees Directors 
Superintendent (1) Name (2) Term A.B. (1) Bledsoe, 
service (3) No. since opening (2) Indefinite (3) 


Pupils registered (4) during year boys 
(g) since opening. (6) Per 


(4) (4)33 
(5) 


(5) 646 


(2) Indefinite 


(1) Edw. Allen, 
(3) 


(5) 


cap. cost basis registration (6) (6) $327 $418.41, Kin’g’n 
(8) Academic (9) Music (10) Choral (9) (9) (10) (9) 
(13) Slojd (14) Chair caning (13) (14) (14) 
(15) Broom- (16) Mattress-making (15) (16) (15)3 (16) 
(17) Domestic Science (18) Sewing (18) 82* (18) 135 


(19) Knitting (20) Crocheting 


(19 20) 


(19) 


(19) 165 (20)8 


(21) Netting (22) Basketry (21) (22) (21) (22) 

(23) Any other trade (23) (23) 

(24) Business course. When started (24) None (24) 1907 (24) 1907 
Instructors (25) seeing (26) blind (25) (26) (26)7 (25) 
(28) New York Point, (28)a,700 356 (28) 2,894 362 (28) 1,004 


Writing. Embossed system used for 


(33) literature 
pupils taught 


(34) music. No. 
(35) pencil writing 


(36) typewriting (37) Make and No. 


machines used 


Physical Training (38) Size gymna- 
Acreage (39) all the grounds, 
and (40) the fields used for sports 


diplomas granted 
since (41) (2) Date (6) No. students 
same (42) Since when has 
record ex-pupils been kept. No. 
ex-pupils known successful 


(43) music (44) trades 
(46) miscellaneous 


Compulsory Education (47 
state such law for the blind 


(48) enforced 


Ophthalmia Neonatorum (49) Are 
pupils’ eyes examined oculist 


blind from above cause 


extent enforced 


(51) there law relative the pre- 


| 
(50) How many pupils and ex-pupils 
| 
vention blindness (52) what 


(33) 
(35) Remington, Ham- 


mond (36) Point 
(37) Braille and 
Point 


(38) None 


(39) 
(40) acres 


(41) 
(42) records ex- 
pupils 


(49) Yes 
(50, 51, and 52) 
record 


(33) Point 
(34) Point 
(35) (36) 

(37) Smith Premier 
Remington 


(38) 


(39) acres 
(40) acres 


(42) 1854 
(43 46) data 


(47) Yes 
(48) Partially 


(49) Yes 

(50) 

(51) Some laws with 
reference nursing 
not strictly enforced 


* Miscellaneous vols. , 93 ; 
titles, 


(33) Am. Braille 
line (34) Braille 


Smith Pr’m., 


(38) 107 
(39) acres 
(40) acres 


(a) 
(42) Card catalog 
(43) 

(44) From cat 
45) list 

46) 


(47) Yes 
(48) 


(49) Yes (50) 


data for 


(51) Yes (52) Imp 


* No class, but individ 

instruction with cont 

ractice in housewor 

+ Miscellaneous vols., 
titles, 282 


3 
$105,109 
$496,000 
j 
7 
4 
2 
| 
: 
j 
12 
(44) 
(47) 
| ( 8) 
| 
re 


JCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOR THE THE UNIT 


Mississipp 


Michig Minnesota Missouri 
and Mass. Michigan School for School for the State for the School for the Blind 
Lansing Faribault Jackson St. Louis 
wm’t fees State State State State 
$38,000 $27,000 $12,000 $36,000 
196 $100,000 $296,000 
Main Sch. (5) 380 (5) (5) 1,205 
(6) (6) $270 (6) (6) $344 
238 (7)13 (7)25 (8) (7) (8) 109 
(21) (22) (21) Many (23) (21) (22) (23) Weav- 
(23) Hammock-making, Rug carpet weaving Beadwork, ing, 10; bookbinding, 
(24) (24) (24) (24) 1908 
ille Am. Braille (33) Point (33) Point (33) Am. Braille 
ille (35) (34) Braille (34) Point (34) Point (34) Braille 
W’ms,2 (36) (37) Remington (36) (36) 
liver,1 (37) Remington Underwood (37) Densmore (37) Remington 
acres (39) About soacres (39) (39) acres 
(40) acre (40) About acres (40) (40) acre 
talog 1907 (41) Since 1904 (42) (42) None kept (42) 1899 
(6) (43) (43) (43) 
catalog (42, 44, 45, and 46) (44) (44) 
(47) Yes 
47) (47) (47) 
pupils (49) (49) (49) Yes (49) Yes 
Financial, Bd. Control Yes, since 1895 
usework not attendance Sum- 
s vols., 498 ; | mer School for Blind Men. 


No. for that, 10 


\4 


INSTITUTIONS FOR THE BLIND THE UNITED STATES AND 
The information gathered from the latest figures available previous publication 
Minnesota Mississippi Missouri Montana Nebraska 
School for School for the Blind State Institution for the School for the Blind School for Deaf and Institution for 
Faribault Jackson St. Louis Boulder Nebraska City 
$27,000 $12, $36,000 $33,000 $20,000 
$100,000 $296, 000 $182,000 
(5) 380 (5) (5) 1,205 (5) 370 
(6) $270 (6) $344 (6) $336 (6) 


ammock-making, Rug carpet weaving 


(23) Beadwork, 


ing, 10; bookbinding, Beadwork, 


(23) Carpet 


(24) (24) 1908 (24) None (24) None 
Braille (33) Point (33) Point (33) Am. Braille (33) Am. Braille (33) Poi 
raille (34) Point (34) Point (34) Braille (34) Braille (34) 
(37) Remington (36) (37) Smith Premier (36) 
Remington Underwood (37) Densmore (37) Remington Remington (37) Smith 
acres (39) About acres (39) (39) acres (39) 360 acres (39) acres 
acre (40) About acres (40) (40) acre (40) acres (40) acres 
Since 1904 (42) (42) None kept 1899 (42) 1907 (42) 
(46) (46) (46) (46) (46) 
(47) (47) (47) (47) Yes (47) Yes 
(48) (48) (48) Yes (48) 
(49) Yes Yes (49) Yes (49) Yes (49) Not syst 
Financial, Bd. Control Yes, since 1895 
Norts.— Above statistics do ( 52) 


not include attendance of Sum- 
' mer School for Blind Men. 
No. for that, 10 


* Feeble-minded under same 
management 


CANADA 


New Mexico New York City New York 


for Institute for the Blind 


State School for the 


North Carolina 
State School for the 


Blind Blind and Deaf 
Territory appropriation State State 
$12,500 years) $45,000 $60,000 
$30,000 $399,000 $250,000 (both) 
(5) (5) 1,350 
(6) $250 (6) $275 (6) $175 
weaving (23) (23) Cobbling, (23) Loom beadw’k 
(24) 1906 (24) None 
Point (33) Am. Braille and (33) Point (33) Point Line 
Point Point (34) Braille and Am. Braille (34) Point 
mith Premier (37) Oliver (37) Remington Columbia 


(39) acres (39) acres 
(40) acres (40) acres approx. 
complete record (42) (41) (6) 
(43) (42) 1868 
(45) Unknown 
(46) 
(47) (47).No 
(48) (48) 
systematically (49) Yes (49) Yes 


(50) 


(50) Unknown 


(51) 


(38) 
(39) acres 
(40) acres 


(41) and record 
(42) 1896 

(43) about 

(44) about 10% 

(45) about 

(46) 


(47) Yes, Sept. 1908 
(48 


(49) Yes, very strictly 
(50) About 15% 20% 
(51) 


EDUC 


State 
Name Institution 


North Dakota 
School for the Blind 


Ohio 
State School for Blind 


Oklahoma 
School for the 


Location 


Date Foundation (6) Opening 1895 (4) Feb. (a) 1837 1837 


Bathgate 


Wagoner 


Maintained state endowment 
Annual current expenditures (about) 
Valuation plant 


State and Endowment 


Management, No. Trustees 


Superintendent (1) Name (2) Term 
service (3) No. since opening 


Pupils registered (4) during year (4) boys 
(g) since opening. (6) Per 
cap. cost basis registration 


Number pupils (7) Kindergarten 
(8) Academic (9) Music (10) Choral 
class (11) Orchestra (12) Tuning 


(1) Chapple, B.L. 


(2) Indefinite 


20 


(5) 
(6) 
(7)6 


(9) (10) 
.(12)2 


(13) Chair caning 
(15) Broom- (16) Mattress-making 


Subscriptions 


$800 


(1) Edward Van Cleve 
(2) years (3) 


(4) 313 (4) 123 
(5) 


(1) 
(2) (3) 


2,490 (av. daily att.) 
(6) $330 


(7) 280 
(9) 


(17) Domestic science (18) Sewing 
(19) Knitting (20) Crocheting 


(21) Netting (22) Basketry 
(23) Any other trade 


(24) Business course. When started 
Instructors (25) seeing (26) blind 


(28) New York Point, 

29) American Braille, 
Line type, 
(31) Point music, 
(32) Braille music, 


Writing. Embossed system used for 
(33) literature (34) No. 
pupils taught (35) pencil writing 

(36) Make and No. 
machines used 


Physical Training (38) Size gymna- 
sium. Acreage (39) all the grounds, 
and (40) the fields used for sports 


Graduates School diplomas granted 
since (41) Date No. students 
receiving same (42) Since when has 
record ex-pupils been kept. No. 
ex-pupils known successful 

music (45) business 
46) miscellaneous 


Compulsory Education (47) Has your 
such law for the blind 
(48) enforced 


Ophthalmia Neonatorum (49) Are 
pupils’ eyes examined oculist 

(50) How many pupils and ex-pupils 
blind from above cause 

(51) there law relative the pre- 

vention blindness (52) what 


(21)6 (22)3 
(23) Rug making 


(24) None 


(28) 
(29) 

(30) 

(32) 

(33) Point 
(34) Point 
(35) 


(36) 
(37) Remington 


(38) 


(39) acres 
(40) Not laid out yet 


Too recently opened 
for data 


(47) 
(48) 


(49) Not yet school 
(50) Insufficient data 
(51) 


* Miscellaneous vols., 57 ; 


(15) (16) 
(23) (23) Cobbling 
About begin (24) 

(33, 34) Point 

(37) Blick, Ham- (37) Remington, 


mond, Remington, 


Smith, Underwood 


(38) 112 112 
(39) acres 


(41) (a) 
(42) 


(42 46) data 


(47) Yes 
(48) 


(49) Yes 
(50) record 
(51) 


Number pupils 
but work being con 


titles, 
Approximate estimate 


$7,500 $100,000 
$65,000 $500,000 
(6) 
(38) None 
( ) 
(40) 
(45) 
(46) 
(47) 
(48) 
(49) 
(50) 
(51) 


UCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOR THE BLIND THE UNI 


The information gathered from the latest figures available previous 


Orego Pennsylvania Pennsylvania South Carolina 
the Blind State “School for Deaf Institution for the In- Western Pennsylvania Institution for Deaf and 
and Blind struction the Blind Institution for Blind Blind 
Salem Overbrook (Sub. Phila.) Pittsburgh Cedar 
State State and endow ment Semi-state State 
$10,000 $81,650 $37,000 
$30,000 $608,218 $500,000 $105,000 
(3) (2) Indefinite (2) Indefinite (3) (2) 
(6) $230 (6) $387 (6) $368 (6) $135 
(9) (9) 168 (9) 102 (9) (10) 
ing (23) (23) Rag carpet practical salesmanship (23) 
(24) None (24) (24) 1907 (24) 
(32) 1,000 Braille sheets (32) (32) 204 (32 
(33) (33) Am. Braille (33) Am. (33) 
(34) (34) Braille (34) Braille (34) 
(36) 205 (37) Hammond, (37) Smith Premier, (36) 
(37) Remington Oliver Remington (37) Remington 
(39) acres (39) acres [pool (39) acres [pool (39) 
(40) acre (40) acres (40) acres (40) 
(42) 1889 (42) 1906 
(47) Yes (47) (47) 
(48) 
(49) (49) Yes Yes 
(50) (50) From 1890 date (50) About 30% 
(51) out 677 admissions (51) 
183 cases ophthalmia 
neonatorum 
Pupils not taught 
pupils not given, Miscellaneous vols., 403 Point. All over 4th 
conducted. titles, 180 grade taught read 


( 

( 


TIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOR THE BLIND THE UNITED STATES 


Oregon 
State School for Deaf 
and Blind 


The information gathered from the latest figures available previous publication 


Pennsylvania 
Institution for the In- 
struction the Blind 


Salem 


1874 


State 
$10,000 
$30, 


(2) (3) 
(4) (4) 
(5) 

(6) $230 

(7) (8) 
(9) 
(13) 


(18) 


ven, 


(21) 
(23) 


Phila. 
1833 


and endow ment 
$81,650 


Burritt, A.B., A.M. 
(2) Indefinite (3) 


Pennsylvania 
Western Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Blind 


Pittsburgh 


(a) 
Semi-state 
$37,000 


$500,000 


Directors 


(1) Thos. 


(2) 


(4) 243 (6) 122 (g) 
(5) 2,097 
(6) $387 


(7) 
(9) 


(8) 169 
(10) 168 


(12) 


(13) 


(20) 


(17) 


(23) Rag carpet weaving 


(5) 300 

(6) $368 

104 
(9) 102 


(13) 


(22) (23) Massage, 
practical salesmanship 


(24) None 


(25)3 


1,000 Braille sheets 


(37) Remington 


(38) 
(39) acres 
(40) acre 


(41) 
(42) 


(4) 


(47) Yes (?) 
(48) 


(49) 
(50) 
(51) 


(38) 50x swimming 


(24) 1906 


(25) (26) 


(28) 1,242 
(29) 12,534 
(30) 1,204 217 
(32) 2,002 


(33) Am. Braille 
(34) Braille 

(35) 
(37) Hammond, 
Oliver 


179 
893 


(39) acres 
(40) 10% acres 


[pool 


(45) 


(49) Yes 


(50) From 1890 date 


out 677 admissions 
183 cases ophthalmia 
neonatorum 


titles, 180 


(24) 1907 


(25) 


(27) 

(31) a, 4, 48 
(32) 204 


(33) Am. Braille 
(34) Braille 

(37) Smith Premier, 
Remington 


[pool 


(39) acres 
(40) acres 


(42) 1906 


(49) Yes 
(50) About 
(51) 


Pupils not taught write 


N.Y. Point. All over 4th 


grade taught read 


South Carolina South Dakota Tenne: 
Institution for Deaf and School for the Blind School 
Blind 
State State State 
$8,500 $35,00¢ 
$105,000 $40,000 
(1) Mrs. Dora (1) Joh 
(5) (5) (5) 
(6) $135 (6) $202 (6) 
(7) (8) (7) (7) 
(9) (10) (9) (10) (9) 
(17) (18) (17) (17) 
(21) (22) (22) (21) 
(24) (24) None (24) 
»825 
(29) (29) 300 the res 
(33) (33) Am. Braille (33) 
(34) (34) Braille (34) 
(35) (35) (35) 
(36) (36) (36) 
(37) Remington (37) Remington (37) 
(39) (39) acres (39) 
(40) (40) acres (40) 
(42) (42) 1900 
(43) (43) 
(44) (44) 
(45) (45) 2 petitio 
(47) (47) Yes 
48) (48) 48) 
(52) 


(27) 
(28) 300 
(29) 300 
(34) 
(35) 
(42) 1889 
(43) (43) (43) 
(45) 
(46) (46) (46) 


CANADA 


ennessee 
for the Blind 


Texas 
State School for the 
Blind 


Utah 
School for Deaf and 
Blind 


Virginia 
School for Deaf and 
Blind 


Washington 
School for Deaf and 
Blind 


tate State State appropriation State State 
$67,000 incl. the deaf $15,000 $76,200 incl. deaf 
$300, incl. the deaf $200,000 $225,000 incl. deaf 
Indefinite (3) year (3)14 (2) Indefinite years (3) (2) Indefinite (3) 
$200 (6) $325 (6) $375 (6) $200 $250 incl. deaf 
24) None None (24) None (24) None (24) None 

33) (33) Point (33) Am. Braille (33) Point (33) Am. Braille 
37) Remington (37) Remington Blickenderfer (37) Remington 
39) acres (39) acres (39) acres (39) acres (39) acres 
40) (40) (40) acres (40) acres (40) 


41) Early records lost 


war. Until ’98 data 
desultory character. 

large number thought 
successful. Com- 
etition the South not 
keen 


45, and 46) 
Record has not been 
kept 


(47) 
(48) 


(49) Yes 
(50) Data only for re- 
cent years 


(51) 
(52) 


(42) 
(43) None 


(46) None 


(47) 
(48) Partially 


(49) and Yes 
(50) None 

(51) 

(52) 


Certificates (8th grade only) 


(41) (6) 
(42) 1900 

(43) 

(44) 

(46) 


(47) 
(48) 


(49) Yes 
(50) 
(51) 


(41 46) data 


(47) Yes 
(48) 


(49) Not school 
(50) data 

(51) 

(52) 


48) 
49) 
50) 
51) 


EDUCATIONAL INS 


The informa 


State 


Name Institution 
Location 


Date (2) Foundation (4) Opening 


Maintained state endowment 
Annual current expenditures (about) 


Valuation plant 
Management, No. Trustees 


Superintendent (1) Name (2) Term 
service (3) No. since opening 


registered (4) during year boys 
(5) since opening. Per 
cap. cost basis registration 


Number pupils (7) Kindergarten 
(8) Academic (9) Music (10) Choral 
(11) Orchestra (12) Tuning 


(13) Slojd (14) Chair caning 
Broom- (16) Mattress-making 


17) Domestic science (18) Sewing 
Knitting (20) Crocheting 


Netting (22) Basketry 
(23) Any other trade 


(24) Business course. When started 


Instructors (25) seeing (26) blind 
Library (27) No. all types, vols. 
“ b “ 


28) New York Point, 

American Braille, 
(30) Line type, 
(32) Braille music, 


Writing. Embossed system used for 
pupils taught (35) pencil writing 

(36) typewriting (37) Make and No. 
machines used 


Physical Training (38) Size 
sium. Acreage (39) all the grounds, 
and (40) the fields used for sports 


Graduates School diplomas granted 
since (41) Date No. student 
same (42) Since when has 
record ex-pupils been kept. No. 


music (45) business 
46) miscellaneous 


Compulsory Education (47) Has 
state such law for the blind 
(48) enforced 


Ophthalmia Neonatorum (49) Are 
pupils’ eyes examined oculist 
How many pupils and ex-pupils 
reported blind from above cause 

(51) there law relative the pre- 
vention blindness (52) what 
extent enforced 


West Virginia 
Schools for the Deaf 


1870 1870 


State 
$50,000 incl. the deaf 
$150,000 incl the deaf 


Wisconsin 


School for the Blind 


Janesville 


1849 (4) 1849 


State 
$35,000 
$200,000 


1871 


Trustees 


James Rucker 
Indefinite 


$210 
(11) 


Board Control, 


2 


(12 


(19) 


(18 


(21) (22) 
(23) 


(23) 


(24) 


27) 700 
28) 600 
30) 100 
31) 

32 a, , 


33) Point 
34) Point 
35) 

37) Remington 


(24) 


31) 
(32) 
33) Point 
Point 


(35) 


39) acres 
(40) acres 


36) 
(37) Remington 


(4) 
record 


Nova Scotia 
Halifax School for the 
Blind 


Halifax 


INSTITUTIONS THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


iformation gathered from the latest figures available previous publication 


Ontario 
Institution for the Edu- 
cation the Blind 


Brantford 


Grants and interest 
endowments $27,061.85 


Managers 


(1) Dr. Fraser 
(2) Indefinite 


$200 


10) 
12) 


(9) 
(11) 


Province 
$38,216 


Minister Education 


Herbert Gardiner 
(3) 


147 (4) (g) 


$297 


(7) 
(10) 


(13) 


(17) 
(19) 


(22) 


23) Brush making, 


(24) Sept., 1904 


(33) Braille (34) Braille 
(35) 


(36) 
(37) Smith Premier 
Hammond 


(39) acres 


(17) 


(19) 


(24) 


(27) 1,888 765 
385 


(33) (34) 
35) 


(37) Smith Premier 
Empire 


39) 949 acres 
(40) acres 


and the Blind 
er 6) 
(32 
No. 
unds, 
rts 
pre- 


